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A Mayor’s Secretary Who Became 
Governor of New Jersey 


By Burt M. McConne.y 


New 


OR the first time in forty-two years, the 


State of New Jersey elected a governot 
for a second term! The man thus hon- 
ored is A. Harry Moore, former messenger 


and stenographer, of Jersey City. There are 
men in both Republican and Democratic camps 

I “dl h >» day | ill be President 
who predict that one day he will De resident 
of the United States. If the 


reach this exalted position, he will stand out 


Governor does 


as a man who has actually rubbed elbows with 
the rank and file, for the 
as the parents of Abraham Lincoln 
ent New Jersey Executive was obliged to leave 

family 
Lincoln, 


M« ores were as poor 
Che pres- 
school at an early age to aid the 
But he 


to get an education. 


budget. was determined, like 


Early Days 


The Governor is not of the “high-brow” 


type. Despite his success, Harry Moore has 
never outgrown his Jersey City neighbors 
It is the worker, the small-home owner, the 


newly-married couple with responsibilities, 
and the young tellow and his sweetheart who 
He likes to talk over their 


He knows 


interest him most 
problems and to help iron them out 


what it means to make both ends meet; to 
study by the flickering light of a kerosene 
lamp. He knows what it means to be swept 


into the whirlpool of political complexities; to 
be obliged to balance the State's budget. 

It is interesting to note that the Governor 
got his start in the world as a 
stenographer. The boys in the poor quarter of 


business 


Jersey City, where he was born, used to call 





York, New 


York 
him “Red” Moore, because of his fiery thatch 
His erstwhile mop of carrot-colored hair is 


thinner now, and iron-gray. But he is almost 


as when he played second-base on the 


as spry 
neighborhood baseball team 

1 Three-Dollar-a-Week Job 
Like many youngsters, Harry Moore became 


tascinated with railroad life, and decided at 
wanted to be a loco 


still in 


the age of eight that he 


motive engineer Hie was grammar 


school when fate decreed otherwise. It was no 


in those days to 
, 
Nationa Storage 


three 


easy matter hind a job, but 
finally the 


him at 


Company en 
gaged dollars a week, first as 


office boy and later as messenger. Then came 


the loss of some papers; the Moore boy be 


came the “goat.” \ week's suspension, with 
was the penalty 


“Red” Moore had 


land on his feet; and now 


out pay 

Theretofore, shown an 
uncanny ability to 
the Christian 


as the president of a branch of 


Endeavor Society, he was sent to Washington 


during his st delegate to the 
annual convention. There he saw the national 
with the President 


important event in 


ispension as a 


capital and shook hands 
It was perhaps the most 
his life thus far 

When he was sixteen, M 
for a clerkship in the storage company’s office ; 
but his handwriting would not stand the test 
This was a blow, but it set the boy 
to thinking. In anywhere in 
the world, he decided, he 


ore decided to try 


heavy 
order to get 


must have business 
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training. Long trips by street car and ferry 
each day gave him hours of spare time. Why 
not study during these long and tiresome 


trips? He talked the plan over with his 
mother, and she encouraged him. He took up 
a course of study, including penmanship, at 
a night school. Shorthand, he reasoned, was 
as necessary to his success as good penman- 
ship, and he added that to his list of studies. 
Soon he was able to pass the entrance exami- 
nations to Cooper Union. 


His Introduction to Politics 


About that time a stirring political cam- 
paign was being waged in Jersey City. As 
fall approached, “Red” Moore and some of 
his boyhood friends had joined a “battery,” 
sponsored by one of the political parties, and 
parading the streets in gorgeous 
Moore was made Captain of the 


they were 
uniforms. 


company. That was his introduction into 
politics. 
For five years Moore remained with the 


National Storage Company. During his spare 
time he taught shorthand in a Y. M. C. A. 
at Hudson. Then came news of an opening 
in the H. J. Heinz Company. In competition 
with dozens of applicants, Moore secured the 
job as bookkeeper and stenographer. Politics 
continued to intrigue him; one of his friends, 
whom Moore had taught the fine points of 
oratory, was running for alderman. Through- 
out the campaign Moore helped prepare his 
speeches. He met the political “boss” of 
Hudson County, and the boss asked Moore to 
give some talks himself. The speeches at- 
tracted more than local attention; Harry 
Moore was launched upon his political career. 
In the midst of the campaign, he was made 
secretary to the chief engineer of the Hud- 
son County Gas Company. His shorthand 
was up to standard, and he was a speedy 
typist. He held this position for a number 
of years. When his father died, in 1900, he 
became the chief support of his mother. 


Secretary to the Mayor 


Moore was now twenty-one. He was full 
of energy, aggressive by nature, but friendly 
withal. It was natural that one with his 
qualifications, not the least of which was the 
gift of public speaking, should edge his way 
into the political arena. He kept right on 
speaking in behalf of one candidate after 
another as election time came around, until 
he became a prominent figure in Democratic 
circles. The county political “boss” had taken 


a liking to this ambitious young man who thus 
far had not asked for any political favors. 
Then came the Jersey City mayoralty cam- 
paign, into which Moore threw himself heart 
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and soul. When the smoke of battle cleared, 
and the ballots were counted, Moore's candi- 
date was found to have been elected. This 
was in 1908, and “Red” Moore, at the age 
of twenty-nine, became secretary to His Hon- 
or, Mayor Wittpen. This was the first po- 
litical office he had held, and the appointment 
was as great a surprise to him as it was to 
the people of Jersey City. 
Appointed City Collector 
Three years—busy years for Moore 
passed, and he found himself City Collector. 
He became one of the Mayor’s chief aides, 
and helped him to build a political machine. 
The Mayor went in for reform, and became 
a greater factor in county and State politics 
than his predecessor had been. At that time 
(1912) the commission form of government 
was being talked about. Jersey City wanted 


a change; the old-time Board of Aldermen 
no longer suited the taxpayers. When the 
new plan was chosen, and five men were 


selected to handle the city’s affairs, Moore 
decided to launch a campaign in his own be- 
half. It was a nonpartisan election, and he 
felt that the opportunity might not soon come 
again. He had worked hard for the party 
and had made a host of friends. Ever since 
he had played second-base on a sandlot ball 
team he had nurtured, far back in his head, 
an ambitious plan to provide Jersey City with 
parks and playgrounds. Here was the oppor- 
tunity. 


Elected City Commissioner 


Moore had saved no money. Obviously this 
was no time to get married, yet he did just 
that; he and his bride had known each other 
since they were children. The campaign be- 
gan, and Moore entered it with zest, together 
with a boyhood friend and a battered second 
hand car. Sometimes it was necessary for 
them to stop and repair a blow-out or bind 
some of the machinery together with wire, 
but they kept going. It was discouraging to 
see the modern high-powered cars of the ma- 
chine candidates, with their gaudy banners and 
red fire, but the newspapermen were friendly 
and his bride was always waiting at home to 
bind up a throat raw from hours of speech- 
making. He had no money to spend for ad- 
vertisements or press agents, but his aide 
stood shoulder to shoulder with him through- 
out the campaign. 

Moore waged a clean and aggressive 
fight—and he won. He was one of the first 
five City Commissioners in the history of 
Jersey City. 

The future Governor was now the head of 
a branch of the city government. 


He ran it 
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as he would have 
run his own busi- 
ness. Of course, he 


had to fight for his 
share of appropria- 
tions for parks and 
playgrounds. B u t 
Moore liked that; he 
had been fighting 
ever since he could 
remember. This was 
his great opportuni- 
ty—he was now the 
Park Commissioner. 
Jersey City up to 
this time had never 
had what might 
properly be termed 
municipally con - 
trolled and _  super- 
vised playgrounds; 
within the next two 
years it had several 
such areas, and they 
were in charge of 
young men and 
women trained in 
the proper methods. 


Harry Moore’s 
dream was rapidly 
nearing realization. 
Out of the ancient 


reservoir site and 
dumping ground he 
made Pershing 
Field, famous 
throughout the coun- 
try. There is hard- 
ly a nook or corner 
of the city today that 
does not boast of at 
least one play- 
ground. 


Reélected 
At the end of his 


four - year term, 
Moore had made 


rapid headway in 
politics. There was 
no doubt that he 


would be reélected 
Commissioner. 
Meanwhile, we en- 
tered the World 
War. Commissioner 
Moore was made 


chairman of the 
“Four-Minute Men” 
and headed 
other 
funds 


various 
drives for 
for relief or- 
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Fourth-Grader a Short- 
hand Enthusiast 





On the Steps of the New York Library 


CaS ae § 


ie Meal cs a 


ROYAL GESCHEIDT. who was eight years old in 
April and who is now in the fourth grade at school, 
wrote the accompanying plate for reproduction in this 
magazine. 

Royal's mother has been his teacher, although she 
says that he really did not need much teaching. 

It seems that on one rainy Sunday afternoon, Royal 
got the idea of making up a little secret writing code 
system of his own. His mother suggested that he look 
at the Gregg Shorthand alphabet. He became enthu- 
siastic immediately and begged his mother to {give 
him a shorthand lesson. Almost every night there- 
after for several weeks, Royal received a short lesson 
until he had learned all the characters in the short- 
hand alphabet and hed mastered the theory principles 
through Unit 9 of the Manual. He uses the type- 
writer quite well and is able to transcribe his notes 
with ease. 

We hope that Royal will continue his shorthand 
until he, too, can be listed with the many other 
young men who have made it the stepping-stone to 
signel success in their profession. 
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ganizations and the 
Government. At the 
end of the war he 
organized the “Wel 
Home” pa 
rades Meanwhile, 
the work of the 
parks and recreation 
centers went lor- 
ward. 

With the children 
taken care of, the 
Lommissioner 
turned his attention 
to young men and 
young women; they, 
too, were provided 
with tennis 
and baseball dia 
Baseball 
were or- 


come 


courts 


monds. 
leagues 
ganized, tennis tour- 
naments held, ath- 
letic meets and oth 
er forms of out 
door sports started 
Baseball leagues for 
were formed, 
and a modern, well- 
equipped athletic held 
laid out for one of 
the high 
Basket 

skating, and 
winter sports 
imaugurated 


be vs 


schools. 
ball, ice 
other 
were 


Shorthand Helped 
Gain Coveted Law 
Degree 


Years passed, and 
the Commissioner 
came up for reélec- 
tion for a third time; 


his majority was 
greater than ever 
In Jersey City and 


throughout the State 
political 
talking of him as a 
future Governor. 
Now, as it happens, 
Moore had always 
had a desire to be a 
professional man—a 
lawyer. He realized, 
better than anyone 
else, that he was 
starting rather late 
in life, but that did 
not deter him. It 
would mean extra 


seers were 
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hours of work and study, but he was deter- 
mined to be a lawyer. Besides, he had an ad 
vantage over the other students; he could 
take notes in shorthand This advantage, 
coupled with close application to his studies, 
enabled the Commissioner to pass the bar 
examination at the end of two years. Never- 
theless he continued his studies and twelve 
months later graduated with high honors. 
And all this time it must be remembered, 
he never let his studies interfere with his 
official duties. He was at his desk as usual, 
and few knew that he was studying law at 
night. He was blessed with a good memory, 
but an important link in his success was his 
knowledge of shorthand; he was able to take 
the lectures in shorthand and transcribe his 
notes at home the same night. By this time 
he would have the lesson or lecture memorized. 


Good Work Wins Him Governorship 


Following his election for the third time, 
Moore took over Jersey City’s Department of 
Revenue and Finance. One of his first ac- 
complishments was a reduction in the tax 
rate. He proved that railroads and other 
large corporations were not paying their pro- 
portionate share of taxes. Millions of dol 
lars were thus added to the city treasury. 
sus fares were lowered to five cents. 

These accomplishments and others attracted 
State-wide attention. At the age of 46 he 
received the nomination for Governor, and 
was elected. Following a term by Governor 
Larson, he was reélected in the fall of 1931. 
Last March I saw him face more than fifty 
newspaper men and women, sent from all 
parts of the country to cover the Lindbergh 
case. It was a trying ordeal, for a reporter 
can ask the most embarrassing questions 
questions which, if answered, might give aid 
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and comfort to the criminals The Governor 
stood serenely through it all, and answered 
no questions that would interfere with the 
work of the State Police. He had launched 
an economy program, but he was the first to 
suggest that a reward of $25,000 be paid for 
the recovery of the child and the apprehen- 
sion of the criminals 


The Governor's Tribute to Shorthand 


Later, when his duties permitted, the Gov- 
ernor had this to say of shorthand: 

“Had I not known shorthand, I would not 
have gotten that job with the Heinz concern, 
nor would I have been appointed secretary to 
the Mayor of Jersey City. Had I not become 
Mayor Wittpen’s secretary, I would not have 
been able to lay the groundwork for my future 
job as Park Commissioner. And it was this 
rather pleasant task that brought me into 
close contact with the people of Jersey City 
Their enthusiasm and gratitude, as_ they 
walked through the new parks and enjoyed 
their games at the recreation centers, amply) 
repaid me for the hard work that went into 
the planning and financing. More, it encour- 
aged me to take on additional responsibilities 
here at the State House; it proved to me that 
people are not ungrateful 

“Finally, shorthand enabled me to complete 
a three-year law course in two years.” 

“Do you still have occasion to use short- 
hand?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes; I sometimes take notes at a 
conference or jot down a memorandum. If 
I had my business career to live over, | would 
again make shorthand one of the stepping- 
stones. Then, if I didn’t happen to get into 
politics, my knowledge of shorthand would 
serve me equally well in banking or some 
other business.” 





| HINK and THANK, the great 


dictionary tells us, grow from the same | 
stem. To think is to thank. The thoughtful are always thankful; in- 
gratitude is an element of thoughtlessness. The dinner of herbs eaten 
with thankfulness is more—even nutritionally—-than a banquet with in- 
gratitude. In the end the thankless have really nothing to be thankful for, for as 
nothing can be owned by whom it is not appreciated, so nothing is really possessed 
except in thankfulness. Thanks is the final act of appropriation, the seal of owner- | 
ship. The more thoughtful one grows, the more clear it becomes that seen providences, 
numerous as they are, must be greatly outnumbered by the unperceived providences 


surrounding our lives.. But even when men start with daily bread, the lines run 
| | 
back and back 
Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill, | 
And back of the mill 
The wheat 
And the shower 
| And the sun 
And the Father's will 


Selected 


} 
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Events at Goldey College 


HI THETA PI, the National Honorary 

Commerce Fraternity mentioned in a re- 
cent issue of this magazine, has installed an- 
other chapter—at Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Twenty-five members of a local 
body organized as the Phi Chapter of the 
national society, a degree team headed by 
A. W. Heinmiller, national secretary, from 
the Nu Chapter, of Strayer College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., initiating the young men. 

Mr. W. E. Douglas, president of the col- 
lege, was made an honorary member of the 
chapter. 

Another event of interest at Goldey Col- 
lege was the radio shorthand contest broad- 
cast over Stations W D E L and WIL M. 
Students from many schools and colleges 


submitted transcripts and a large number of 
stenographers also participated. 





The go!d medal! for the best student tran- 
script in the 100-word class was awarded Miss 
Dorothy Bloomer, Tredyffrin-Easttown High 
School, Berwyn, Pennsylvania. The silver 
medal for the best student transcript in the 
80-word class went to Miss Marguerite Neth 
erby, of the Swedesboro, New Jersey, High 
School. There was a tie for first place in 
the stenographers’ 100-words-a-minute group, 
Mrs. Ellen A. Abbott, of Elmhurst, and Miss 
Marion L. Algard, West Chester, Pennsylva 
nia, both receiving gold medals. The silver 
medal for the best stenographer’s paper in the 
80-word group was awarded to Mrs. Virginia 
A. Walton, of Wilmington. 

The dictation was given by Mr. J. E. Fuller, 
vice president of the college, who for years 
was one of the dictators for the world’s short- 


(Continued on page 148) 
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Style Studies for Stenographers 


By E. Lituian HutcHinson 


Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company, New York City 


Abbreviations 


ERHAPS the title of this article gave 

promise to you of alluring news con- 

cerning the latest tips from Paris as to 
what the well-dressed stenographer should 
wear. Although this magazine has constantly 
emphasized the necessity of the stenographer’s 
being appropriately dressed for office work, it 
is somewhat out of its province to go into 
the couturier’s field. No—*“style” as here 
used means something quite different from 
dress. It means the plan followed in dealing 
with certain details in the preparation of type- 
written material, such as capitalization, ab- 
breviations, use of numbers, word divisions, 
spelling, punctuation, etc 

Until stenographers are confronted with 
these details in their daily work, they doubt- 
less, like most people, give little attention to 
them. When they do begin to question and 
study usages, they find so many seemingly 
contradictory rulings that the attempt to pre- 
serve anything like uniformity in these de- 
tails often results in hopeless confusion. 

This series of articles is planned to give 
the stenographer practical, 
help regarding some of these matters 

Let us first attack abbreviation. 


useful, evervda\ 


The General Rule 


Abbreviations should be avoided or used 
sparingly in business letters and in solid mat- 
ter—reports and the like. In billing 
and tabulating, many and 
words as possible should be shortened—being 
sure, of course, that the abbreviated forms will 
recipient. 

logical 


articles, 


however, as terms 


be clear to the 

There are two reasons for this 
general rule 

1. Ideas are represented by means of words 
composed of letters, which both impress the 
mind through the eye, and, translated into 
sound, appeal to the eye and ear. The sight 
of a word should suggest to the reader, be- 
sides an idea, a sound. Therefore, to pre- 
serve this harmony of sight and sound, the 
printed word should not ordinarily be robbed 
of any of its letters. 

2. Business letters aim 
of completeness, of not slighting any 


to establish an air 
detail 


that is of importance to the recipient of the 
letter 


Avoidance of shortened expressions 





therefore makes its contribution to this most 
desirable atmosphere of thoroughness 

When writing material of a 
ture, however, to persons with technical train 
ing, it is 
abbreviations, because they are actual aids in 
the quick grasping of ideas. Therefore, st 
nographers in the offices of architects, builders, 
hind it 
abbreviations 


technical na 


possible to use many recognized 


customary 
Such in 


contractors, engineers, will 
to use a great 


stances will be mentioned later 


many 


Always Abbreviate These Expressions 


The list of expressions that should always 


be abbreviated is not long, and there 
fore easy to remember 

The 
correct 

1. Mr.. Mrs., Dr., and St. before 
names. Some authorities add Hon 
to this list, which would seem a logical rul 
ing, while others spell out these two titles, 


fecling, presumably, that they demand a little 


very 


following abbreviations are always 


proper 
and Ke: 


more formality 


2. Esq., Sr. Jr., and initials representing 


academic and religious degrees after proper 
names 

I " th y W ale Esq 

Mr Andrew Adams, S 

Mr. Andrew Adam Ir 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D 

Wilh Frederick Book, Ph.D 

Brother Eugene, O.S.F 

3. B.C. and A.D. after a date, and a.m. and 

p.m. after the time of day when expressed 


in heures 


Notice that the first pair of these abbrevia 
tions is always capitalized, but that the sec- 
ond pair is preferably written in small let- 
ters, though it may be capitalized. No extra 
space appears between the letters of the ab 
breviations. 


4. No. and $ when followed by numerals 
Policy No. 192747 
$15.59 


It is important to remember that the above 
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abbreviations, though properly abbreviated 
when combined with other expressions, are 
improper when standing alone, thus 

RIGnt School opens at 9 a.m 

Wronc: School pens tomorrow a.! 


RiGcut Call at room No 
Wronc: What is the no. of your roon 


Ricnt They called Dr Hewitt 

\WV RON Did they | lr 

Ricnt I 5s et wil mt luce M Edward 
Derby. ] 

W Ron ii $s sev i ears my 


Ilways Spell These Out 


The cases for non-abbreviation are, natut 
ally, much more numerous They may be 
classified as follows Spell out 

1. All titles except those listed in Pars 
1 and 2 on page 115, as 
Senator Roral 
Ambassador Mellor 


secretary tf State Stims 


Professor Ives 
General Pershing 
Colonel Lindbergh 
Rear Admiral Byrd Cardinal Hayes 
President Hoover Sister Marie 


Names of months, states, cities, and 


countries, even in the addresses of letters 


April 15 (not fifteenth or 15th) 
Chicago, Illinois 

Philadelphia (not Phil.) 
London, England 

United States of America 


NOTE: In tabulating addresses, names of states may be 


abbreviated, in which case the forms recommended by the 
Post Office Department should be used The form U.8.A 
would be used in giving a foreign correspondent an acidress 
in this country 


3. Common Christian names 


Charles t Chas.) 
Thomas (not Thos 


George (not Geo.) 


Samuel ( i Sam 


In copvinge ortgmal signatures, however, 
follow the signer’s choice 

Notice also that Ed, Ben, Fred, Sam, et 
are not always abbreviations 

4. Names of the common weights and 


measures 


4 miles meters horse we 
8 square yards gram pour 
inch 8 gallons > minutes 


While this rule is true for the general case 
an important exception occurs in_ technical 
work. The stenographer in an architect's 
ofhce will oftener write 10’ 6” x & than so 
feet, 6 inches by 8 feet or even to ft. 6 in. by § 
ft. The stenographer in a hardware office 
will write 5 /bs. or 5 2 instead of 5 pounds 
The stenographer in a concern dealing in 


machinery will write 5-/.p. engine and 50 kw 
hr. Standard abbreviations should be used 
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for such terms. Each of the trades and pro 
fessions has its own authorized list. Stand 
ard lists also occur in “Secretarial Studies,’ 
by SoRelle and Gregg, and in dictionaries 


5. Spell out Street, Avenue, Road, Rail 
road, Park, Fort, Mountain, Manufacturing 
Brothers, Compan horation, Association 

VMiair Street General Manufacturing 

Fifth Avenue Company 

Rugby Road Harper and Brothers 

New York Central The Macmillan Compar 

Railroad nited States Stee ( ’ 

Centr Park rat 

Fort Hamilton Eastern Commercial Teac 

Bald Mountain s Association 

Special mention should be made of & 


Brothers, and Company in firm names. Au 
here also The most logical 


the general 


thorities differ 
practrce seems to be to follow 
rule of abbreviation and to spell out thes« 
words, unless the official name of the firn 
contams the abbreviation (This can be as 
certained usually from the letterhead of the 
company.) There is good authority, how 
ever, for abbreviating Company in firm names 
when the word is preceded by the “short and” 
(also called “ampersand”), as “J. P. Morgan 
& Co.” The “short and” should not be used 


however, when the name of the firm does not 
consist of persons names is “Eastern Steel 


and Wire Company 


IMPORTANT NOTE: In tabulations, lists, footnotes, ete 
henever compactness is desirable, the rules laid down ir 


“ 
Pars. | to 5 inelusive may be disregarded If abbreviations 
are introduced at all, however they must be consistently 
used Doe not abbreviate ome ite rnd not others 


ivoid Usine These 


The tollowing literary-flavored abbrevia 
tions, though technically correct, are better re 


placed, in business letters, by plain English 
words Replace 
} 
y ? f 
v ’ ” 
q by wh é 
et by and for 


Contractions 


\ contraction is a shortened form of a 
word in which the first and last letters appear 
indicated by apostrophes 





omitted letters being 
t the exact place of omission; for example 


a 
{hbbreviation Contraction 
mfg m'f’g 
sec. sec’y 
handk h'dk’f 


Note that no period follows the contracted 
form. Likewise, do not use a period after 
common abbreviated forms of words such as 
gym and ad, that have come to be considered 
as full words. And it is hardly necessary to 


(Continued on page 132) 
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<a CThe Cruise of the 
S-CLEOPATRA 


4y HOWARD BRUBAKER 


(Reprinted from the “American Magazine’ of August, 1931, by special permission of author and publishers) 


(Concluded from the October issue 
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(Continued on page 150) 
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| & A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 
—_— Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG ee 

noe en _ 
° 
Built for Speed Oy 
¢ f. iO tt <4 

HE designer of the 1932 automobile, In this first group of blends you have an 


airplane, and fast liner have 

rounded off the corners of their models 
and given them streamline built for 
speed. These have found that 
curved lines mean greater speed. We wonder 
if they got this idea from the graceful, speedy 
blends of Gregg Shorthand—blends that elim- 
inate awkward angles and make 
stroke of the pen do the work of two 


ocean 
be xhies 


engineers 


slow, one 


Blends Weld Single Strokes Into Facile, Speedy 


Units 
\s far back as Par. 19 in Unit 2 of the 
Manual you were introduced to the easy, 
natural blending of the curves that domi- 
nates the writing of our shorthand. While the 
student at the moment he learns the short- 


hand character for one of the letters of the 
alphabet may think of that character as it 
stands alone, he immediately finds, as he com 
bines it the other characters to form 
words, that it merges them into one 
harmonious blended outline which is_ photo- 
graphed on the brain as a unit. As he writes 


with 
with 


this word unit he no longer thinks of in- 
dividual strokes, but of one quick unified 
movement of the pen 

This is as it should be, for the student is 


learning to take dictation made up of words, 
not letters of the alphabet. It will be of con- 
siderable help to you to secure this unified 
blending of strokes if will study and 
practice the following blended combinations 
that have been writing during your 
study of the first five chapters of the Manual, 
before practicing the major blends that are 


you 


you 


given in Chapters six and seven. 


Simple Blends 


illustration of the effortless ease of gliding 


straight ahead 


The next illustration shows a group ot 
quick, graceful turns 
( ( ( ( 
) 7 
? J 
r4 ¢ 4 : 
j 
( 
The third illustration shows the speedy 


flash of the pen 


P ) q 
2 ae, 


The following shorthand plate will supply 
intensive practice on these curve blends, all 
of which occur in the first five chapters of the 
Manual. 


downward 


Building Speed on the Curve Combinations 


pr, pl, br, bl, kr, rk, kl, er, gl, fr, fl, bf, be, vb, 


kf, gv, ses, so 














You will enjoy preparing similar graded 
dictation material on the blends given in Pars. 
135, 136, 141, 154, 157, and 158. We will start 
you off on Par. 135. Nearly every word in 
the following sentence will be found on page 
73 of the Manual: 


The band apparently planned to print plenty of 
bonds to buy the land owned by the blind Indians. 


Try your hand at finishing the story, pack- 
ing as many blends as you can into each sen 
tence. We shall be glad to have you send us 
the finished product written in your best 
shorthand and accompanied by a typewritten 
transcript, and we will publish those that we 
consider very good. 


With and Without 


Words written according to Pars. 71, 161, 
163, and 164 are written with the r. Words 
written according to Pars. 165-168 are writ- 
ten without. 

A few exercises like the following one will 
make you feel at home when writing 
words containing the syllables ar, er, or, and 
ir. Try timing yourself on writing this r drill. 


soon 
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An R Exercise 


Unit 8, Par. 71, and Unit 20, Pars. 161-168 





L : c 


a 
Another Shortcut to Speed 


The third method of making shorthand out- 
lines easier and speedier to write than they 
would be if they were written out in full is 
the use of the abbreviating principle. The 
other two methods—the use of the blending 
principle and the method of expressing + 
are treated in Chapters VI and VII. You 
have already had several illustrations of the 

(Continued on page 127) 
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An Easy Business Letter 


On Unit 19 (Blends) Chapter Seven 


Z 


ax 


‘Es ® wer 


, ae 
pe a 4 —— 


“a er 


M ' (le a - 


so — ME a 
a 


( A ” 4 


i 
D 


2 


0? 


ia dell 0 é < Peo a 
oO 
il & 7 hd > “> a 


peer ) =e r aes 
We ae A an 


oz A o oe 
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An Easy Business Letter 


On Unit 20 (Reversing) Chapter Seven 
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Five Easy Business Letters 
On Chapter Eight 
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Four Easy Business Letters 
On Chapter Nine 








Ca Fee 


I 


Ci aie 








y yr ow ae 
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which is 
A bbrevi 


use of the abbreviating principle, 


covered in detail in Chapter IX 


ated shorthand outlines may be divided into 
six groups 

l. Brief forms 

2. Words containing prefixes 

3. Words containing suffixes 

4. Words in which a letter is omitted 

5. Words, the outlines of which are modi 


fied under certain conditions 
words 


#) Long 


Reviewing Abbreviated Forms 


references will enable you 
outlines 
the six convenient groups given above. These 


h any theory prin 


The following 


to review abbreviated according to 


references do not deal wit 


IX. 


ciples beyond Chapter 
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Group Une—brief forms Charts of briet 
forms in front of Manual Index to briet 
forms, Manual, pages 171-173 Brief-form 
sentences, Gregg Speed Studies, pages 90-98 

Group Two—Words contaming Prefixes 


Manual, Pars. 42, 61, 80, 106, 127, 145, 170, 
183, 201 


Group Three—Words containu Suffixes 
Manual, Pars. 3, 54, 58, 80, 106, 126, 127, 155 
167, 168, 170, 183, 199 

Group Four—Words in which a Letter ts 
Omitted. Manual, Pars. 16, 121, 124, 165, 174 
175, 178, 180, 189, 193, 199 

Group Five—Modified Outlines. Manual, 
Pars. 24, 43, 44, 62, 85, 86, 114, 122, 142, 148, 
171 

Group Six—l g Words. Manual, Par. 23 


and Chapter IX 


Repetition Speed-Building Tests 


HIS month a slightly different type of 


progressive speed-building test is given. It 


is to be used in connection with the “Reading 


plates at the end of 


and Dictation Practice” 


each unit of the Manual and also with the 
shorthand plates in “Gregg Speed Studies.” 
In this type of test the dictation material 


for the first minute is repeated twice, each 
time at Because 
of the repetition do not use this type of test 


an increased rate of speed 
until after you have read and practiced the 
shorthand plate 
his 


snpeed-building test 


from which the test is taken 


type of test we have called a 


[ “repetition 


Test 1 
For Use with Chapter VI 


Taken from “Gregg Speed Studies,” page W 


10-50-60 Words a Minute 
Test: 3 


5 peed Range 


Length of minutes 


Vumber of Words 150 words 
(40 Words a M.nute) 
His friend did not want to appear against 
him in the case.’ 


It was a pleasure to look over our previous’ 
correspondence with you 

The two girls had already 
poorly built causeway 


miles* 
were 


walked 


across the and 


weak from the strain‘ 
(50 Words a Minute) 
His friend did not want to appear against 


him in the case 
It was a’ pleasure to look over our pre 
vious correspondence with you 
The*® two girls had already 
the poorly built causeway 


miles 
were® 


walked 
and 


across 





weak from the strain that they 
gone. 


You will favor 


His 
him in the case 

It was a pleasure to look’ over our pre 
vious correspondence with you 


friend did not 


The two girls had already walked miles 
across the poorly built causeway and were 
weak from the strain that they had under 
gone 

You* will favor us by coming to another 
one of our regular monthly meetings.* (75 


words) 


Test 2 
For Use with Chapter VII 


Taken from Par. 172, Unit 21, of the Manual 


Speed Range: 50-60-70 Words a Minute 
Lenath of Test 2 minutes 
Number of Words: 180 Words 
M ’ 1 Minute 

Gentlemen \ few days ago we were sur 
prised to receive a letter’ from Mr. R. G 
Burns, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, one of our 
most valued clients He makes a complaint 


concerning a carload shipment® of farming 
machinery, which your firm had made to hin 
and which* 
Words a Minute) 
Gentlemen \ few days ago we were su! 
prised to receive a letter from Mr. R.* G 


Cedar Rapids, I 
clients. He makes a’® c 


wa, one of our 
mplaint 


Burns, of 
most valued 
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concerning a carload shipment of farming ma- 
chinery, which your firm has* made to him 
and which according to him was badly dam- 
aged because of lack of care‘ 


(70 Words a Minute) 


Gentlemen: A few days ago we were sur- 
prised to receive a letter from Mr. R. G 
Burns,’ of Cedar Rapids, lowa, one of our 
most valued clients. He makes a complaint 
concerning a® carload shipment of farming 
machinery, which your firm had made to him 
and which according to* him was badly dam- 
aged because of lack of care in packing. He 
further states that though he reported* (780 
words ) 


Test 3 
For Use with Chapter VIII 


Taken from Par. 190, Unit 24, of the Manual 


Speed Range: 50-60-70 Words a Minute 
Length of Test: 3 minutes 
Number of Words: 180 Words 


(50 Words a Minute) 


Dear Sir: Thank you for your order of 
January 15. It will go’ forward promptly. 
We feel confident that you will find “Sun- 
ripe” oranges* up to the high standard of 
the fruit you have been handling. Every’ 
precaution has been taken to select and pack 
the oranges‘ 


(60 Words a Minute) 


Dear Sir: Thank you for your order of 
January 15. It will go forward’ promptly. 
We feel confident that you will find “Sun- 
ripe” oranges up to the high standard’ of 
the fruit you have been handling. Every pre- 
caution has been taken to select* and pack 
the oranges carefully before shipping. Please 
wire us if they do not reach‘ 


(70 Words a Minute) 


Dear Sir: Thank you for your order of 
January 15. It will go forward promptly. 
We feel’ confident that you will find “Sun- 
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ripe” oranges up to the high standard of the 
fruit you have been* handling. Every pre- 
caution has been taken to select and pack the 
oranges carefully* before shipping. Please 
wire us if they do not reach you on time and 
in good condition. Yours very truly,‘ (780 
words ) 


Test 4 
For Use with Chapter IX 


Taken from Par. 207, Unit 27, of the Manual 


Speed Range: 60-70-80 Words a Minute 
Length of Test: 3 minutes 
Number of Words: 210 Words 


(60 Words a Minute) 


Dear Sir: Your letter on the subject of 
reorganizing the Merritt Valve Corporation’ 
on a more stable basis has been carefully ana- 
lyzed by Mr. Hoskins.* It will be of value 
to you to know that a sound plan has been 
outlined that will* undoubtedly establish the 
business on a solid financial footing. We 
have* 


(70 Words a Minute) 


Dear Sir: Your letter on the subject of 
reorganizing the Merritt Valve Corporation 
on a‘ more stable basis has been carefully 
analyzed by Mr. Hoskins. It will be of value 
to* you to know that a sound plan has been 
outlined that will undoubtedly establish the 
business on* a solid financial footing. We 
have presented the essential details to the 
prominent‘ 


(80 Words a Minute) 


Dear Sir: Your letter on the subject of 
reorganizing the Merritt Valve Corporation 
on a more stable’ basis has been carefully 
analyzed by Mr. Hoskins. It will be of value 
to you to know that a sound’ plan has been 
outlined that will undoubtedly establish the 
business on a solid financial footing. We 
have* presented the essential details to the 
prominent bankers in this territory. Very 
sincerely yours,‘ (210 words) 


oOo 


Our Learner’s Plates 


ACH month, with the exception of the 
January and June issues, the Learner's 
plates contain graded material on three chap- 


ters of theory. In the January and June 
issues a complete review of all the theory 
principles is given. Each theory student 


should read and practice these plates just as 
soon as he has finished reading the helpful 
suggestions in the Learner’s Department. If 
he does this he will find that he will make a 
better grade on his theory tests and his dic- 





tation tests. Every advanced student should 
read these plates also, as they provide an 
interesting and quick way of reviewing the 
theory principles. 

Most of the easy business letters and re- 
view sentences in the Learner’s plates this 
year were prepared by Miss Lottie E. Neff, 
for use in her shorthand classes in the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. We appreciate her sharing them with 


us. 
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Review Sentences 


On Chapters IV to VI 


7 ° ° ’ 
Unit 10 ( ? r Q > » 79 @ , od 





Untu (© - a 

























































concerning a carload shipment of farming ma- 
chinery, which your firm has* made to him 
and which according to him was badly dam- 
aged because of lack of care‘ 


(70 Words a Minute) 


Gentlemen: A few days ago we were sur- 
prised to receive a letter from Mr. R. G. 
3urns,' of Cedar Rapids, lowa, one of our 
most valued clients. He makes a complaint 
concerning a* carload shipment of farming 
machinery, which your firm had made to him 
and which according to* him was badly dam- 
aged because of lack of care in packing. He 
further states that though he reported* (180 
words ) 


Test 3 
For Use with Chapter VIII 


Taken from Par. 190, Unit 24, of the Manual 


Speed Range: 50-60-70 Words a Minute 
Length of Test: 3 minutes 
Number of Words: 180 Words 


(50 Words a Minute) 


Dear Sir: Thank you for your order of 
January 15. It will go’ forward promptly. 
We feel confident that you will find “Sun- 
ripe” oranges* up to the high standard of 
the fruit you have been handling. Every* 
precaution has been taken to select and pack 
the oranges‘ 


(60 Words a Minute) 


Dear Sir: Thank you for your order of 
January 15. It will go forward’ promptly. 
We feel confident that you will find “Sun- 
ripe” oranges up to the high standard’ of 
the fruit you have been handling. Every pre- 
caution has been taken to select* and pack 
the oranges carefully before shipping. Please 
wire us if they do not reach* 


(70 Werds a Minute) 
Dear Sir: Thank you for your order of 


January 15. It will go forward promptly. 
We feel’ confident that you will find “Sun- 
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ripe” oranges up to the high standard of the 
fruit you have been* handling. Every pre- 
caution has been taken to select and pack the 
oranges carefully*® before shipping. Please 
wire us if they do not reach you on time and 
in good condition. Yours very truly,‘ (80 
words) 


Test 4 
For Use with Chapter [IX 


Taken from Par. 207, Unit 27, of the Manual 


Speed Range: 60-70-80 Words a Minute 
Length of Test: 3 minutes 
Number of Words: 210 Words 


(60 Words a Minute) 


Dear Sir: Your letter on the subject of 
reorganizing the Merritt Valve Corporation’ 
on a more stable basis has been carefully ana- 
lyzed by Mr. Hoskins.* It will be of value 
to you to know that a sound plan has been 
outlined that will* undoubtedly establish the 
business on a solid financial footing. We 
have* 


(70 Words a Minute) 


Dear Sir: Your letter on the subject of 
reorganizing the Merritt Valve Corporation 
on a* more stable basis has been carefully 
analyzed by Mr. Hoskins. It will be of value 
to* you to know that a sound plan has been 
outlined that will undoubtedly establish the 
business on* a solid financial footing. We 
have presented the essential details to the 
prominent‘ 


(80 Words a Minute) 


Dear Sir: Your letter on the subject of 
reorganizing the Merritt Valve Corporation 
on a more stable’ basis has been carefully 
analyzed by Mr. Hoskins. It will be of value 
to you to know that a sound’ plan has been 
outlined that will undoubtedly establish the 
business on a solid financial footing. We 
have* presented the essential details to the 
prominent bankers in this territory. Very 
sincerely yours,‘ (210 words) 


eO° 


Our Learner’s Plates 


ACH month, with the exception of the 

January and June issues, the Learner’s 
plates contain graded material on three chap- 
ters of theory. In the January and June 
issues a complete review of all the theory 
principles is given. Each theory student 
should read and practice these plates just as 
soon as he has finished reading the helpful 
suggestions in the Learner’s Department. If 
he does this he will find that he will make a 
better grade on his theory tests and his dic- 





tation tests. Every advanced student should 
read these plates also, as they provide an 
interesting and quick way of reviewing the 
theory principles. 

Most of the easy business letters and re- 
view sentences in the Learner’s plates this 
year were prepared by Miss Lottie E. Neff, 
for use in her shorthand classes in the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. We appreciate her sharing them with 


us. 
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Review Sentences 
On Chapters IV to V1 
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**Machinehand” 


long recognized the value 


e typewriter as an effective in- 


E have 
of tl 
strument of 
habits of 
expression that it 
mind of the high 
grappling with 
make the 
instruction 


education 
thought and 
tends to in 
school and 
and 
typewriter 


secondary 
The orderliness of 
clearness of 
culcate in the 
student 
examinations 
most 
Only recently, however, have the opportuni 


college theses 
written 
one of the valuable aids. 
ties of the writing machine been studied as a 
possible part of elementary instruction in 
the lower schools. 

The New York World-Telegram, 
the large metropolitan dailies, is impressed by 
the result of a survey conducted in order to 
determine the educational influence of the 
typewriter upon elementary education, and 
comments editorially upon it. It 

“Typewriters fascinate children. 
hold the power to improve and 
education in elementary schools. 

“Professor Ben D. Wood, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Professor Frank N. Freeman, of 
the University of Chicago, have completed 
experiments participated in by nearly 15,000 
school children and than 400 teachers 
in fifty-one schools during a period of two 
years. The results of the experiments have 
been set forth in a book published by the 
Macmillan Company. 

“The fundamental advantage of the 
writer seems to arise from the fact that chil 
dren are able to use a typewriter effectively 
well before they are able to codrdinate the 
use of their fingers in writing with a pencil 
or pen. The typewriter pupils therefore get 
the jump on the others, especially in self- 


one of 


Says 
They may 
speed up 


more 


type 


expression. 


**One of the highly significant findings of 
investigators, ‘is 
apparently 


increased 


the experiment,’ said the 


that the use of the 
stimulates the children to a greatly 
output of written material.’ 
“There is reason for believing that the 
painful efforts involved in letters 
and words by awkward-fingered children tend 
to create a dislike for writing, thereby ham- 
pering the growth of facility in self-expres- 


typewriter 


forming 


sion. \ 


quire a 


traditional ment is to re 
child to write some 
and blackboard. 
how the youngsters hate to do this 
“The typewriter contains glamour and also 
if word 
reading. It promotes 
habits, 


fluence on general classroom atmosphere. It 


punis! 
sentence over! 


over on a Teachers know 


It improves spel 
concentration, 


ease ol iormation. 
ing and 
neatness, orderly and has a good in 
does not interfere with progress in handwrit 
ing, but, on the contrary, increases the amount 
of written work done with pen and pencil 

‘Pupils beg to 


typewriters, 


“Teachers reported come 


early to use the also to stay 
after school.’ 

“The mechanical era, 
ways, should not be frowned upon if it seeks 
to enter into the education of small children.” 


The time is probably a long way off as yet 


so beneficent in other 


when typewriters will be a universal part of 
equipment, but with 
the widespread use of the machine in colleges 


the elementary school 
and high schools today, it is not a rash pre 
that the day when 
the grammar school pupil will be taught typ 
w taught penmanship. It is a 
In busi 


diction to say will come 
ing as he is n 
logical and a practical development 
today the handwritten 
is practically extinct. 
machine is rapidly overcoming the traditional 


ness communication 


Even in social use, the 
“informality” of the pen. Rarely does a per 
son who can operate a machine ever put him- 
to the writ 
typewritten 


self or herself inconvenience of 


ing a letter in jlonghand The 


communicatior only good business, but 
it is good taste as wel 

With bot! 
ti let \ : iro . ‘ th ne 


greater 


] 
l 
prac tical icational 
bene fit 
writer 


‘ 


educ? 


oO. 


é 
He Began— 
VERY 


magazine story telling of the 1 
business man to 
curiously down the page in search of a 


time we read a news 


high position, we 
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that we very often find. In fact, it is startling 
the number of times that we discover this one 
little statement in such stories of success 

“He began as a stenographer—” 

Sometimes it is a woman who has reached 
high place in business, but more often it is a 
man who is being appointed to the presidency 
of a national corporation, the head of a bank, 
or placed in charge of a business of such im- 
portance as to command public attention; and 
in a surprisingly large number of instances we 
are told that his first position with the con- 
cern which he is heading was that of 
a stenographer. 

Mr. McConnell has related, in the series of 
articles that closes with this issue, how 
many of the present-day leaders have 
started out with only a knowledge of short- 
hand and typing, but the list grows continually. 
Clippings from all over the country reach our 
desk, each one containing the magic phrase, 
“He began 

Here are two such clippings, the first one 
from Lincoln, Nebraska, and the second from 
Dayton, Ohio. 

“Officials of the Burlington Railroad Com- 
pany last night announced the appointment of 
James H. Aydelott to succeed Edward Flynn 
as general manager of the road’s lines west of 
the Missouri river. 

“Aydelott, who will have headquarters at 
Omaha, formerly was general manager of 
Texas lines of the Burlington, with head 
quarters at Fort Worth, Texas. 

“Aydelott was born in Illinois, and entered 
the the Burlington in 1902 as a 
stenographer.” 

“Announcement was made in Buffalo, 
York, Wednesday by J. H. Barringer, 
president and general manager of the National 
Cash Register Company, of the appointment 
of George D. Whitefort, of Dayton, as man- 
ager for the northeastern division of the com 
pany’s sales organization. - 

“Mr. Whitefort, who lives at 1449 Catalpa 
Drive, has been identified with the N. C. R. 
for 25 years. He began his career with the 
company as a stenographer in the Chicago 
sales office, being promoted to more responsible 
positions as he provided himself with addi- 
tional knowledge of the company's business.” 


now 


sery ice of 


New 


vice 


eO°o 


Alpha lIotas Convene 


EWS of the establishment of a local 
chapter of the Alpha Iota Sorority at 
Thompson College, York, Pennsylvania, 


brings to mind the fact that the Second An- 
nual Convention of this National Honorary 
Business Sorority is being held at the Wil 
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lard Hotel, Washington, D. C., November 
11-14. 

Alpha Omega Chapter located at Strayer 
College, Washington, D. C., is hostess chap- 
ter and will be assisted by Alpha Kappa Chap- 
ter, Smithdeal Business Richmond, 
Virginia; Alpha Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Alpha Sigma, 
Strayer-Bryant & Stratton College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Miss Winifred Cox, National 
Councilor of the Sorority, is general chair 
man of the Convention 

It is predicted that representatives 
the sixty different business colleges 
chapters have been established will be pres- 
ent to join in the business sessions and the 
social program that has been arranged. And 
it is on the social side that Phi Theta Pi, the 
National Honorary Commerce Fraternity, 
comes in. They will be host at a dinner-dance 
that will complete the activities of the Con- 
vention. 


College, 
Lambda, 


Delaware; and 


from 
where 


cO° 


A Change of Key 


N the old days when advertising for typists, 
they asked for people who could play the 
piano. Perhaps that is the reason why the 
three Schulz brothers, who have been piano 
manufacturers for many years, have now be 
come associated with the American Automatic 
Typewriter Company ! 


ecO°O 


Style Studies for 
Stenographers 
(Concluded from page 116) 


remind you that when an abbreviation ends 
a sentence we do not add a second period: 
The man’s name is E. J. Howe, Jr. 
Contractions are used in the same way as 
abbreviations, but in modern usage 
contractions have largely been superseded by 
written, 


business 
abbreviations, which are more easily 
are just as clear, and therefore are to be pre 
ferred. 


Master Correct Usage 


mastered the 
abbreviations 


The stenographer who has 
I 


niceties of usage concerning 


has taken a long step forward toward the 
goal of becoming an unusually competent 
secretary. 

The article next month will deal with the 


rules regarding the use of numbers. 
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We Move House 


By H. L. Carrap, B.A., Managing Director, The Gregg Publishing Co., Ltd. 
London, England 


[Reprinted from the Gregg Shorthand Magazine, 





London] 








In front of the new London Office during the International Congress 
this summer—Mr. Crockett, Mr. Bowle and Mr. Carrad 


HEN our Company moved to Lon- 
don from Liverpool—the first home 

of Gregg Shorthand—the family was 
very small and the books it published could 
wellnigh be counted on the fingers of the 
two hands. So a modest suite of three rooms 
in Garrick Street sufficed for all its needs. It 
was from this address that Mr. A. A. Bowle 
(still “Archie” to a host of English friends) 
set out with his characteristic and lighthearted 
energy to spread the gospel of our system 
through the land of its birth, and outwards 
to the limits of the British Empire, while at 
the same time establishing us as “London 
Publishers.” 

Then in 1922, when the war and its imme- 
diate aftermath seemed to be slipping into the 
background, Dr. Gregg in person came to help 
us. As the late Mr. de Bear had already 
shown interest in our system and was ready 
to change over to it, Dr. Gregg purchased 
the shares of the De Bear Schools, Limited, 
and preparations were at once made to teach 
Gregg Shorthand in all the schools that com- 


pany controlled. This, and many other activi 
ties started at that time by our Chief, at once 
expanded the business so materially that two 
things became apparent: the little offices and 
the small family them in Garrick 
Street no longer sufficed for our needs. Mr 
C. I. Brown, now manager of the Canadian 
office, had by then succeeded Mr. Bowle, who 
had been transferred to our New York House 
in an important executive and Mr 
Brown found it difficult to find suitable prem 
ises at that time 


housed in 


position, 


Then came a stroke of luck. In 1923 he 
managed to purchase the last nine years of 
a lease of excellent offices in Kern House, 


Kingsway. We had room now to expand, and 
to add new recruits to our family. One new 
member added was a Editor (our 
first), and the result of his appointment was 
the starting of a flow of new books that has 
continued with volume ever 

In the few 
gressive 


General 


increasing since 


Liverpool days only a pro 


forward-looking teach 


our 


s¢ hools and 


realized the benefits system of 


ers had 
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Dr. Gregg in Chief Executive Office 
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Reception Office 
A glimpse of Russell Square park may be seen through the windows 
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fered to pupils of shorthand, but by now new 
schools were joining this little band of pion- 
eers at the rate of over a hundred a year, and 
the influx was increasing. The task of giv- 
ing service to these schools, of helping to 
provide teachers for them, and of attending 
to the flood of enquiries that came to us from 
the public, from teachers and head teachers, 
and from educational officials, necessitated 
the formation of new departments. 

Every year the business in other commer- 
cial books widened and grew in volume. A 
most successful series of secondary school 
books was inaugurated; then a series of gen- 
eral publications appeared (50,000 copies of 
The Austin Seven Book have been sold, and 
as many of Rapid Calculations). Last of all 
a start—a auspicious one—was made 
with elementary school books. 

More offices were added, but towards the 
end of our lease our growing Company (The 
Grege Publishing Company, Limited since 
i925) was severely handicapped for lack of 
space. 

Then came the second stroke of luck. When 
we were almost in despair of finding a suit- 
able home, the German Consulate vacated the 
fine old mansion it occupied on the south side 
of Russell Square, and we obtained a twenty- 


most 
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five year lease of it. It took a great deal of 
almost loving thought, a skilled architect, a 
first-class firm of builders and decorators, and 
two months to remodel and prepare it for us, 
but already many of our old friends have 
expressed their admiration for Gregg House. 

It is a beautiful house, built a hundred 
years ago to last a thousand years. It is our 
ambition that it shall be increasingly looked 
upon as the home of progress in Commercial 
Education. The photographs show its dig- 
nified front and the stately proportions of 
some of the rooms, but even yet we are not 
satisfied. The years will bring, we hope, fre- 
quent improvements that will add to the com- 
fort and efficiency of our staff and the con- 
venience and pleasure of the many, many old 
and new friends we hope will visit us. We 
offer them the freedom of our house: if we 
can serve them when they are in London, we 
shall be honoured. 


It will be noted that Mr. 
Carrad omits any reference to the fine 
achievements of himself and his associate, 
Mr. E. W. Crockett (Secretary of the Com- 
pany) in building up the business. But their 
work is known to all connected with 
education in the British isles.] 
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Annual Radio Shorthand Contest 


NCE more the New York City Gregg 


Shorthand Teachers’ Association spon- 
sored a radio shorthand contest broadcast 
from Station WOR, Newark, New Jersey. 

The contest was opened with an address by 
the president of the New York City Board 
of Education, Dr. George J. Ryan, in which 
he urged Accuracy. “Imagine the predica- 
ment in which the leaders of our country 
would find themselves—would find this coun- 
try, in fact,” he told the contestants, “if the 
letters, radiograms, cablegrams, and other 
communications which they transmit to for- 
eign governments in the course of their daily 
intercourse were filled with errors. Picture 
the chaos into which diplomatic relations 
might be thrown if the code messages were 
written inaccurately. The messages might be 
given an entirely different and false meaning 
and thereby lead to international misunder- 
standing.” 

After the thousands of papers received by 
the station had been corrected and the win- 
ner decided, the medal awards were distribu- 
ted by Mr. Nathaniel Altholz, director of 
Education in New York City High Schools, 


each contestant expressing his thanks over the 
air as he received his medal. 

It is interesting to note the increasing num- 
ber of teachers who participate in these radio 
contests and the growing number of schools 
represented. 

Following are the winners in each event: 


80-W ords-a-Minute Test 


Student Winner—Kate Leers, Memorial High 
School, West New York, N. J. 

Teacher Winner—Catherine J. Walsh, Har- 
rison High School, Harrison, N. J. 

Stenographer Winner—Florence Ellis, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

100-W ords-a-Minute Test 

Student Winner—Helen Lennan, Dickinson 
High School, Jersey City, N. J. 

Teacher Winner—Gilbert Kahn, High School, 
Roselle Park, N. J. 

Stenographic Winners—Milton Harris, New 
York City, and Florence M. Heinen, Jersey 
City (tied) (Continued on page 159) 
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Imagine— 


WALKING in 
front of a door and 
having your shadow 
open that door without 
your so much as lifting 
a finger to touch a 
latch, as I did in the 
Wonder House at Wan- 
amaker’s last week- 

—airplanes and diri- 
gibles wandering around 
up there over our heads 
with radio acting as pi- 
lot, observer, or what 
have you, and battle 


. . —— 
ships maneuvering on ——a — 


the high seas with no 
one to man them— 

the dome of a New York skyscraper 
brilliantly illuminated by the ray of a star 

an automobile coming up the street, per- 
forming perfectly under the hand of a robot, 
or mechanical man, gaily clad in a bright 
red uniform with gold braid, who obediently 
observes traffic signals with a deftness that 
must make the traffic policeman happy, and 
who upon reaching the destination stops the 
car, opens the door and gets out, crossing the 
sidewalk, dodging pedestrians, and walking 
into a shoe shop lights a cigar and smokes it 
while waiting to be fitted with a pair of shoes, 
even as you and | 

—a household in perfect working order, in 
which everything is electrical, including the 
gaily uniformed footman who opens the door 
of your limousine, the door that opens at your 
approach, and the maid who takes your wraps 
and puts them away for you— 

—a stenographer without imagination being 
promoted to the position of private secretary 
to the president of the firm, or to some other 
official capacity. 

These do not sound so incredible in this 
day and age of wonder—nothing can surprise 
us very much but— 

A failing that is often lamented in the 
business office is lack of imagination on the 








part of stenographers. It 
is this deficiency which 
prompts a stenographer 
applying for a position 
to use handwriting in- 
stead of the typewriter : 
permits him to place 
before the employer 
~ letters containing mis- 
spelled words when a 
dictionary is tucked 
away in his desk; 
leaves him at a loss 
when he is asked to ar 
range an itinerary and 
make the proper reser 
vations; enables him to 
close his desk, because 
it is “quitting”’ time, with an important docu 
ment requiring urgent attention still untin- 
ished on his desk—in short, lack of imagina- 
tion probably results in as many “lost oppor- 
tunities” as any other one thing. 

Let me illustrate from one of our own brief 
but impressive experiences while seeking ste 
nographers, because by it we were painfully 
jolted out of our fine and lofty notion that 
“every student dreamed a noble dream of be 
coming an expert stenographer.” We found 
to our dismay and discomfiture that one of 
them at least had visions only of “making 
the employer,” to use the vernacular of the 
day. We vividly recall this young lady, an 
alluring blonde (gentlemen are supposed to 
prefer blondes), breezing into our office in a 
filmy, gossamer-like gown one morning in 
response to a call placed with an agency for 
a stenographer. We are broadminded, and 
while we might have preferred a more sub 
dued attire we believed that if satisfactory in 
her work the needful adjustment of deport 
ment and dress would naturally follow. 

We were deluged with tests with which 
you folks in school swamp us during the 
school year, and it was imperative that we 
have another fast and accurate typist “in a 
hurry.” We were explicit in our application 
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to the agency manager, but either he did not 
take us seriously or else—and we are more 
inclined to this thought—the good stenogra 
phers were holding their jobs, notwithstand- 
ing the depression, and not sitting in agency 
offices awaiting a call to a position At any 
rate, we chose this young woman of the sev- 
eral who were sent to us as the most likely to 
meet the requirements, not giving her a test, 
but relying on her verbal account of her 
qualifications and ability to do the work. 
A Week's Trial 

We proposed to give her a week’s trial. 

“I'll have to think it over first.” 

“We are sorry, Miss Smith, but we are in 
urgent need of someone to begin at once, and 
if the job does not appeal to you we must 
give someone else an opportunity to try for it.” 

“Oh, I'll take it.” 

“Good, then you may begin at once.” 

“But—but I must go out and call my 
mother first.” 

“You may use one of the office telephones.” 

“Well, uh here the gum was shifted to 
the recess of her left cheek as she rolled her 
eyes about the room and said, “All right, I'd 
like to try it.” 

She proved to be a rapid typist, working 
steadily and rapidly the first day. She took 
time out the second day to have quite a 
lengthy chat with the “boy friend” over the 
telephone, and on the third day she paused at 
frequent intervals to examine and polish her 
nails or to make personal calls on the ‘phone. 
Still we hoped on. By the end of the week we 
knew that she was hopelessly and helplessly 
Her 


were coming home to roost” in every mail! 


incapable of meeting our needs “sins 


A Job Lest 


We despaired of her attaining an intelligent 
comprehension of the importance of her job 
(“it looks so simple!”) or of her achieving 
the accuracy that is indispensable in this work 
She had speed and dispatch—not saying 
where! She wept and pleaded to be allowed 
to remain—she “made mistakes, but so did 
every other stenographer, and a certain per- 
centage of errors ought to be allowed in the 
office the same as in school, anyway.” We 
gave her a heart-to-heart talk. We tried to 
visualize for her the hundred thousand eager 
and enthusiastic students who awaited breath- 
lessly the reports on these tests. We told 
her how many thousands of them depended 
upon the certificates for promotion and gradu- 
ation, and the disappointment that prevails 
when reports aré delayed, missent, or are in 
It sounded like so much sentimental 
she could see were the 


correct. 


“blah” to her. All 
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“stacks and stacks of thousands of 
certificates and pins, and whole directories of 
names—some of them funny names that had 
to be typed gingerly lest she make a mistake 
and which, if she had them, she would change 
pretty quickly.” That was the way she 
summed it all up. 
What she lacked was imagination. 


papers, 


A Chance Won 


We confided our distress to one of our 


teacher friends, who promptly sent us a stu 


dent graduate. We understand that His 
Majesty the King of Siam, during his last 
visit to the United States, secured his ste- 


nographer from school. The position that was 
to have been temporary developed into a per- 
manent one for the kind of worker who 
coupled proper educational background and 
professional skill with imagination and efti- 


ciency. 
Let’s Not Fall Short! 


Needless to say, it is vision that will prompt 
some of you folks to do that additional bit 
of work to qualify for all of the 
certificates for your Achievement Record Al 
bum. Others may qualify for some of them 
But if you plan to jump a ditch what’s the 
good of falling just short of the other side! 
The water may be just as deep and dangerous 
an inch from the bank as in the middle of the 
stream, and, besides, you will have the added 
chagrin of knowing you could have made it 
forth just a little more effort 
you should make 


necessary 


had you put 
Halfway is not satisfactory ; 
the full jump or you'll come to disaster. 
You should understand that the certifi- 
cates secured while traversing the preparatory 
ground of theory and slow dictation are fine 
for the progress they show you are making 
in your course, but it is the 100-word certif 
cate and 120-word pin which will convince 
the business man that you are all the way 
across and on the solid bank of competence! 


What Credentials Will You Have to Offer? 


The Achievement Record Album is an im- 
pressive record of school accomplishment that 
will make “a hit” with your prospective em 


ployer. As he thumbs through the album he 
may think even more of the ambitious atti 
tude which prompted you to do the extra 


work required to merit these awards. He 
will decide that that kind of young man or 
woman will fit well into his office, and he 
will engage you someone 
who will perform willingly the necessary ex 
tra service sometimes required. There are 
places higher up on the bank of success, and 


because he wants 
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Marks of Merit in Bronze, Silver and Gold, to be won along the way as you 
gain skill in Shorthand and T ypewriting 
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bosses are looking for the kind of employees 
that will reach them. You are ready to climb 
as soon as you have completed the first jump. 


You Can Write Your Own Checks 


Describing the qualities of a stenographer, 
Mr. Williams, personnel director of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York has to say, 
“and last but by no means least in real values, 
more emphasis should be placed upon the im 
portance of mental attitudes. There is a 
crying need for young men and young women 
who come with some sense of responsibility 
and job obligation. The diplomas these young 
people hold are like blank checks bearing cer 


tified The sums to he written 


signatures 





insure accuracy m making out certificates. 





O. G. A. Writing Test 


This is a test of your ability te write shorthand 
smoothly, fluently, and accurately. It can be written 
by any student whe has completed the first “— 
chapters of the Manual. Before submitting it for 
the Certificate of Membership in the Order of G 
Artists, practice this test as often as you like, an 
until you have produced a copy in your best writing 
style. Ask your teacher to criticize your notes as 
you practice. 


If you are experiencing difficulty in writ- 
ing fast enough to suit you, analyze the rea- 
sons for it. It may be due simply to a lack 
of words. If, while reading, you give thought 
and attention to increasing your stock of 
words, and if, in addition to remembering, 
understanding, and using these new words, 
you will at the same time learn the outlines 
for them and write them until they are per- 
fectly easy, you will find that what ap- 
peared to be a great call upon your manual 
and mental powers for speed and endurance 
was after all only a “spicy” bit of exercise 
that leaves you aglow with the flush of skill 
and success. 


O. A. T. Typist Tests 


Junior Test 


Anyone studying typewriting in school or by him- 
self may try this plain copy test. The object is to 
display your skill at the keyboard—the evenness of 
touch and accuracy of writing will tell the story for 
you—and your ability to set up a piece of matter at- 
tractively—margins even and cony well balanced. 
Practice the test until you are satisfied that you have 
a specimen to submit that représents your very best 
work. 

This vivid word picture appeared in the “Dear- 
born Independent” of November 20, 1926, under the 
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November Test Material 


[Ali clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking and 
November test copy is good only until December 25, 1392.) 
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in these checks will be the answer to the 
result of industry, enterprise, purpose, and 
determination the payor brings to bear in 
any place he may serve.” 

Your attitude toward your work in school 
is the attitude that you will carry into the 
business office with you; the habits, both men- 
tal and physical, you are forming are the 
habits that prevail on the job. It is the stu- 
dent with imagination who will see the truth 
of this. Do not let the lack of it keep you 
forever plowing along with your eyes to the 
ground. Look up and about you. Be alert to 
see the ultimate goal toward which your ef- 
forts are being directed. See, and success is 
yours to command. Remember, the ©. G. A 
Contest opens next month! 





title, “The Fringe of Winter." You may use your 
own caption instead, if you wish, but do not forget 
to include the name of the magazine either in the title 
or at the end of the article. Use single space. 


The evening air is heavy with the odor of 
burning leaves. Fussy householders rake 
beneath the lawn trees as the golden autumn 
colors flutter and fall. The wild geese fly 
south, low over the housetops. They are tired 
and will seek water before another hun- 
dred miles have passed beneath them. Across 
the sky a flock of blackbirds take flight, their 
last twitterings mingling with the breeze that 
stirs a pile of fallen leaves into sudden activ- 
ity. There is a new chill in the air that be- 
tokens winter. We return from work in the 
dark; can it have been but a few short weeks 
ago that we found the sun high in the heavens 
at dinner time? 

Now we know what 
when he wrote 


Robert Frost meant 


The leaves are all withered and gone 
Save those that the oak is keeping 
To ravel them, one by one, 
And send them, scraping and 
creeping 
Out over the snow, when the others 
are sleeping. 


What care we if the weather be severe? 
Let zero come on a sweeping winter gale. 
The family gathers about the table, the tasks 
of the day done. After dinner there will be 
nuts, apples and cider, and popcorn that has 
been drying in the attic for a year. We gather 
around a roaring grate fire. Why should we 
seek for pleasures outside the home when 
everything we could wish for is here? Sim- 
ple pleasures, perhaps, but joyous ones. May- 
be a neighbor drops in, and we make room 
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November Competent Typist Test 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of 
strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words 
written. Each 200 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accom- 
panying figure to facilitate counting the gross mumber of strokes written. 


Under no circumstances allow yourself 
to do anything as a drudge. Nothing is 
more demoralizing. No matter if circum- 
stances force you to do something which 
is distasteful, compel yourself to find 
something! interesting and instructive in 
it. Everything that is necessary to be 
done is full of interest for somebody. It 
is all a question of the attitude of mind 
in which we go to our task. The right? 
attitude of mind will make any necessary 
work interesting and educative. 

If your occupation is distasteful, every 
rebellious thought, every feeling of dis- 
gust, only surrounds you with a failure 
atmosphere*® which is sure to attract more 
failure. The magnet that brings success 
and happiness must be charged with a 
positive, optimistic, enthusiastic force. 

No matter how humble your work may 
seem, do* it in the spirit of an artist, of 
a master. In this way you lift it out of 
commonness and rob it of what would 
otherwise be drudgery. 

If you bring to your work the spirit of 
an artist instead of an artisan—if you 
bring a burning zeal, an all-absorbing 
enthusiasm—if you determine to put the 
best there is in you in everything you do, 
no matter what it is, you will not long be 
troubled with @ sense of drudgery. Every- 
thing depends on the spirit we bring to 
the task. The right spirit makes an artist 
in the humblest task, while the wrong 
spirit makes an artisan in any calling, no 
matter how? high that calling may be. 

There is a dignity, an indescribable 
quality of superiority, in everything we 
do which we thoroughly and honestly re- 
spect. There is nothing belittling or 
menial which has* to be done for the 
welfare of the race. 





[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 


Your lifework is your statue. It is 
beautiful or hideous, lovely or ugly, in- 
spiring or debasing, as you make it 

Every errand you do, every letter you 
wrife,® every piece of merchandise you 
sell, every conversation, every thought of 
yours—everything you do or think is a 
blow of the chisel which mars or beauti 
fics the statue 

The habit of insisting upon'® the best 
of which you are capable will make all 
the difference between mediocrity or 
failure, and a successful career 

The man who has not learned the 
secret of taking the drudgery out of his 
task by!! flinging his whole soul into ic, 
has not learned the first principles of 
success or happiness. It is perfectly pos 
sible to so exalt the most ordinary busi 
ness, by bringing to it the spirit of a 
mas/fer,'2 as to make of it a dignified 
vocation, 

The trouble with us is that we drop 
into a humdrum existence and do our 
work mechanically, with no heart, no 
vim, and no purpose. We do not learn 
the fine art'® of living for growth, for 
mind and soul expansion 

We cannot think much of ourselves 
when we are not honest in our work 
when we are not doing our level best. 

Start out with the tacit understanding" * 
with yourself that you will be a man at 
all hazards; that your work shall express 
the highest and the best things in you, 
and that you cannot afford to debase or 
demoralize yourself, by appealing fo! 
the lowest, the most despicable, mean 
side of yourself, by deteriorating, by 
botching your work. (3049 strokes) — 
From “Training for Efficiency,” by Orison 
Swett Marden. 
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for him by the fireside and welcome him into 
the family. Let the wind howl around the 
eaves. What do we care? It’s warm inside 
and home! 
Senior Test 


This test is for the advanced typing students who 
already hold their Junior O. A. T. Certificates and 
have passed the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 
words a minute. Copy the article first in regular 
form, supplying the proper punctuation and paragraph- 
ing. Then tabulate alphabetically the terms in it that 
are peculiar to the potter's art, giving your tabulation 
the title “A Potter's Vocabulary.” There must be 
no typographical errors on the copy you submit for 
your certificate. 

To give extra zest to this test you might include 
the shorthand outlines for these words. It will be 
good practice, and it will be interesting to report how 
many of you get the terms correctly written in short- 
hand. That will have no effect, of course, on your 
rating for the Senior typewriting certificate—just an 
added bit of fun for you in preparing the test! 


\ Lump or CLtay—A citizen partaking of 
his luncheon from products of the potter's 
art eats from a piece of china which in the 
various stages of its development has been 
reduced to slip in a blunger, mixed in a rough 
agitator, screened through lawn, run through 
a magnet trough, kept in motion in a smooth 
agitator, strained through canvas in a press 
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and sent to a mill to be pugged. All these 
operations are under the direction of the slip 
maker. Having been pugged the clay was 
taken to the clay shop where it was confided 
to a jigger man who had the help of a batter- 
out, a mold runner and a finisher, a cup bail- 
er, a turner, a turner’s sponger, a handler, a 
handle caster and finisher. A sticker-up may 
have had part in the performance. Cup or 
plate, the object has been placed in a sagger 
made from clay and grog; the sagger was 
stacked in a bung in the bisque kiln manned 
by bisque kiln placers working under a bench 
boss; they put a wad in an appropriate place 
Kiln drawers handled the ware, which was 
treated by brushers before a stamper per 
formed his designated function. A glaze mix- 
er prepared it for the glaze dipper who has 
the aid of a ware boy. From him it went 
to the glost kiln, whence, evading the odd 
man, it was confided to the glost warehouse 
man for treatment by ware dressers. Thence 
a ware carrier escorted it to the decorating 
room to be intrusted to a duster, a stamper, 
a liner, a transferrer, and a burnisher. Pack 
ers and straw boys eventually handled it. A 
plate, a cup, a jug; the ancient trade of the 
potter has a fine vocabulary of its own.—Neu 
York Sun. 


O. G. A. & Awards 


Fountain Pen Bronisiava Podia, St Bar- 

bara School, Chicago, 
Margaret Hay, Union High _Mlinots . 
School, Grand Rapids, Elizabeth Megee, Goldey Uo! 


Michigan lege, Wilmington, Dela- 
Florence Wolfson Roosevelt ware 

High School, Los Angeles, Virginia Baker, Fairfax 

California High School, Hollywood, 


Julia Damore, High School 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 
Mary Jesso, St. Joseph's Virginia Mae Sorris, Girls 
High School, Roxbury 


Bronze Pin 


Commercial Service High 


Massachusetts School, Cindnnati, Ohio 
Avis Geidel, High Schoo Margaret Peters, High 
Stillwater. Minnesota School, Glencoe, Minnesota 
Shirley Uswolk, Junior Co Rita Quinn, Catholic High 
lege, Los Angeles, Cali- School, Waterbury, Connec 
fornia ticut 





California 
. Lucille Gouldman, State 
Pearl Pin : 
Olga Tribaldos, Woodbury 


College, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia 
Frances Nelson, West High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sylvia Boser, Messmer High 
School, Milwaukee Wis 
consin 


Emerald Pin 


A. Cackovic, High School, 
Steelton, Pennsylvania 

Pauline Nardolillo, St 
Xavier's Convent, Provi 
dence, Rhode Island 


Gold Pin 


June Buster, St Patrick's 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
Elsie Story, Washington High 
School, Sioux Falls, South 

Dakota 

Henrietta Jilek, Lyons Town- 
ship High School, La 
Grange, IMilinois 

Mary Cole, High School, 
Nevada, Missouri 

Anna Mezzetta, Tama!pais 
High School, Sausalito, 
California 

Emma Himes, High School, 
Swissvale, Pennsylvania 


Teachers College, Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia 

Eileen Friske, Senior High 
School, Galesburg, Illinois 


Silver Pin 


Florence Sherwood, Central 
High School, Flint, 
Michigan 

Victoria Jezo, High School, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Lillian Homich, Senior High 
School, New Castle, Penn- 
sylvania 

Lois O'Dell, Smithdeal Busi- 
ness College, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Helen Burke, St. Joseph's 
Convent, Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts 

Ada Moon, Barnes Commer 
celal School, Denver, Colo 
rado 

Anne Bleberbach, Drake 
College, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Virginia Aduia, Market 
Street High School, New 
ark, New Jersey 

Sophie Wygonik, Holy Fam 
ily Academy, Chicago, 
Il'inols 

Christine EB. Reidell, John 
Harris High School, Har 
risburg, Pennsylvania 


Alma L. Spaulding, The Sec- 
retarial School, Buffalo 
New York 

Joanne Brauer, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, 
California 

Helen Meyer, Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Rose Wonahok, Hutchinson 
Central High School, Buf 
falo, New York 

Pearl De Pew, Eastern 
High School, Lansing, 
Michigan 

Anne Loulse Kruger, St 
Xavier Commercial School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gweneth Cuyle, Wapato 
High School, Wapato, 
Washington 

Mabel Brennan, Newton 
High School, Newtonville, 
Massachusetts 

E izabeth Orr, Geneva Com 
munity High School, 
Geneva, Illinois 

Rupert Lovering, Hesser 
Business College, Manches 
ter. New Hampshire 

Edith Korpinen, Hancock 
Central High School, Han 
cock, Michigan 

Loutlse Scott, High School 
White Bear, Minnesota 

Helen Davis, Harvey High 
School, Painesville, Ohio 


Anna Kroenlein, High 
School, Torrington, 
Wyoming 

Loulse Grabbe, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania 

Susumu Motomochi McCly 
monds High School, Oak 
land, California 

Raphaela Felice, Heald Col 
lege, San Jose, California 

Gladys E. Berry, St. Xavier's 
Academy, Providence, 
Rhode Is'and 
teulah Speirs, The Business 
Institute, Detroit, Michi 
gan 

June Kern, High School, Le 
Mars, lowa 

Estelle Thornberry, High 
School, Astoria, Oregon 

Jack Kresek, High School, 
Mashwauk, Minnesota 

Consuelo Martinez, High 
School, El Paso, Texas 

Dora Cecilie Cash, High 
School, Beaumont, Texas 

Josephine Stallman, San Jose 
College of Commerce, San 
Jose, California 

Chris Looke, Junior College, 
Glendale, California 

Marie Bruins, Roessleville 
School, Albany, New York 

(Continued on page 144) 
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CURIOUS CLIPPINGS 


And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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Dorothy Schutzer, Pershing 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Helen Rocarro, High 


School, Evanston, Wyoming 
Kathryn Burckhardt, High 
School, Freeport, I!linois 
Geraldine Weekly, High 
School, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia 

Margaret Thomas, High 
School, Roundup, Montana 
Hildegard Hoerber, High 
School, Brookings, South 
Dakota 

Catherine Faulstich, Insti 
tute of Notre Dame, Ba! 
timore, Maryland 

Rachel Vivelamour, High 
School, Saranac Lake, New 
York 

Leone Bohn, H. L. Merrill 
High School, Hutchinson, 
Minnesota 

Lois Slycord. High 
Montezuma, lowa 

Shizuko Yamanaka, High 
School, Auburn, Washing 
ton 

Frances Hallenbeck, High 
School, Greene New York 

Mabel Wheeler, High School 
El Paso, Texas 

Viola Kraus, North High 
School, Denver Colorado 

Mary Keenan, Dickinsen 
High School, Jersey City 
New Jersey 

Rae Summerfield, Belmont 
High School, Les Angeles 
California 

Martha Hennessy, Girard 
High School, Girard 
Kansas 

Rosaline Torreano, The 
Business Institute, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Leonard Hafenrichter High 
Sehool, Oswego, Illinois 

Harriet Lawson and Esther 
Hunt, Senior High School, 
Ames, lowa 

Regina Harens, High School, 

Minnesota 


School, 


Glencoe 


Stella Brubaker, High 
School, Selinsgrove, Penn 
sylvania 


Eleanor Gustavson Western 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Ramona N Trub Wenat 
chee Business College 
Wenatchee, Washington 

Jeannette Gaudreault St 
Joseph Academy Salem 
Massachusetts 

Elsie Zachav, High School 
San Fernando, California 

Ethel Hogan, St 
School, Mason City, lowa 


Joseph 


Johanna Fasulo, French 
High School, Beaumont 
Texas 

Loulse Rossbach, S&S Mary 


Convent, Chelsea, Michigan 
Florence Conklin, High 
School Westhampton 
Beach, New York 

Reulah Stauffer, High 
School Bell, California 

Gladys BEckberg, High School, 
Northville, Michigan 
Donald Bowman, High 
School, Longview, Texas 
Ruth Reinhard, Lewis High 

Southington, Con 

necticut 

Elizabeth Welch High 
School, Mount Hope, West 
Virginia 

Gladys Crasilneck, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, San 
Antonio, Texas 

Mary Micheli, High School 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Jean Milisauskas, St 
Academy, 


Ann's 
Wilkes-Barre, 


Pennsylvania 


Doris A 


Loma 
High 


Mixon, Point 
Junior-Senior 


School, San Diego, 


California 


Maly ‘ 
Petrov 
coin 


Angele 


“hiechi and Stella 
ich, Abraham Lin- 
High School! Los 
s, California 


Helen Fennen, West Valley 
High School Millwood, 
Washington 

Nellie Fillmore, Sand 
Springs, Oklahoma 

Privina Pivette, High 
School, Centerville, lowa 

Robert H. Norman, High 


School, Kenton, Ohio 
Ruth Merrill, Gila Junior 


College, Thatcher, Arizona 


Plate for September 


c 
g 
x 
nm } 
vo 
< 
>. 
é 
——“ 
“a, 
- 


Eleanor 
School, 

Joseph F. 
Family 
Bedford, 


Cairns, &t 
Detroit, Michigan 


QO. G. A. 
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Ann's 


Fiynn, Holy 
High School, New 
Massachusetts 


Harvey Brewer, High School, 


Durango 


. Colorado 


Wanda Shepherd, Central 


High 
Missouri 
Emma 


bury H 


Winterbottom, 


hool, Kansas City 


Sales 
igh Sehool, Lake 


ville, Connecticut 


Mary 


delphia. 


Roney, St 
Commercial School, 


Vincent's 
Phila 
Pennsylvania 


Test 
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Isabelle Johnson 
High School, 
Illinois 

Harold Griest, Springfield 
Business College, Spring 
field, Ohio 

Nina Dukas, Fordson 
School, Dearborn, 
gan 

Beulah E 
Seott High 
Scott, Kansas 

Elizabeth Stewart, High 
School, Hamilton, Illinois 

Maggie Lujan, High School 
Pecos, New Mexico 


Township 
Lockport, 


High 
Michi 


Foraker, Fort 
School, Fort 
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Marian 


Senior 


Rosenberger, Junior 
High School, Qua 
kertown, Pennsylvania 
isther Kirthauer and Beulah 
Temple, Union High School 
Whittier, California 
sine Garwood, Western 
State Teachers Collegs 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Parks, Community 
High School 
Illinois 
Fred Galati, High Scheol 
Darien Connecticut 
Hilda Hoyt, Mynderse Acad 
emy, Seneca Falls, New 
York 
Dorothy 


- 


= 


(eor ge 


Hammond 


Price, Eastern 
High School, Lansing, 
Michigan 


Caroline Konicek, High 
School, Prairie du Chier 
Wisconsin 

Marie Elsen Academy of 


Our Lady of Geod Cour 
t Mankato, Minnesota 
Edith Gauthier, St Jo 


seph's Commercial School, 
Bennington, Vermont 

Dorothy Fougere, St John 
School, Newton, Massachu 
setts 

Anna Toll St. Joseph Hig 
School Pittsburgh Penn 
sylvania 


Evelyn MacPherson, Belmont 
High School, Los Angele 
California 

Bertha Wede, Maine Town 
ship High School, Des 


Plaines, Illinois 
Margaret Biair, Western 
State High School, Kala 
maz Michigan 

Jenny Waino High Schoo! 
Kelso, Washington 


Margaret Calvert, Communi 
ty High School, East Ico 
ria, Illinois 

Mildred Jones. High School 
Bellevue, Michigan 

Ethel Kitts, High School 
South Gate, California 


Evelyn Vanderpool Convent 
of the Geod Shepherd, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Helen Bverett, High School 
Goshen Indiana 


Mary Obee, Harvey High 
School Painesville, Ohlo 
Mary Louise Loehr, St 
Mary's Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
joseph Kuharsky, The Busi 
ness Institute, Detroit 
Michigan 

Janet Jordon, Stevens High 
School Lancaster, Penn 
sylvania 


Ethel Gerth, Arlington High 


School Poughkeepsie, New 
York 
Pearl Hert, San Bernardino 


Valley Union Junior Col 
lege, San Bernardino 
California 
Irene Zukoff, Fordson High 
School, Dearborn, Michigan 
Inda Sellars, Norfolk Col 
lege, Inc, Norfolk, Vir 
ginia 
Eunice Carter 
Business College, 
News, Virginia 
Olive Turner, High School 
San Diego, California 
Anne Lactou. East Evening 
High School Rochester 
New York 
Mary FP. Drabek 
Academy, La Grange 
Illinois 


Newport News 
Newport 


Nazareth 


(Continued on page 161) 
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Are You Really Honest? 


From “Your Job,” by Haron Wuireneap, London, England 
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Some Newspaper Gossip 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BowLe 


6<é® JO! al final.” Thus read an in- 
scription in the Relator, newspa- 
per from Cali, Colombia. Fol- 
lowing was a report of a speech made by 
Doctor Tomas Cadavid Restrepo, Secretario 
del Ministerio de Educacién Nacional. And 
you don’t have to be a Spanish scholar to 
read that. As far as readers of this maga 
zine are concerned, the concluding paragraph 
is of most significance. It reads, “Esta ver 
sién taquigrafica se debe a la gentileza de 
la Escuela de Taquigrafia Gregg.” 
All of which means that the report of this 
speech was made by students of Escuela de 
Taquigrafia Gregg. Well done, students! 


> 


q cee a report from Los Angeles: 
“On May 17, the Security-First Na 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
California, held a Stenographers’ Contest, 
in which all girls of the bank were eligible to 
participate. A letter was dictated to the con- 
testants and was transcribed by them. Miss 
Carrie Lou Neel, an employee of the Audit 
Department, won first place. The judges de- 
termined the winner by the length of time 
taken to write the letter, the number of errors, 
and the appearance of the typed letter. Twen 
ty girls entered the contest. 

“By winning the bank contest, Miss Neel 
represented the bank in another Stenograph- 
ers’ Contest held by the American Institute of 
Banking, Los Angeles, on May 20. Six Los 
Angeles banks were represented. Miss Neel 
again won first place, receiving as prize a 
$10 gold piece.” 

Congratulations, Miss Neel! 


o 


HIS time it was not the boss she mar- 

ried, but the “cop she copped.” The 
newspaper said definitely that the “Officer 
Stopped Stenographer Wanted As Witness,” 
and it tells the story of Miss Molly Son- 
dericker and Patrolman Thomas E. Sheedy, 
both of the Borough of Queens. She was 
wanted as a witness in an important robbery 
case. having to give evidence as a stenogra 
pher in the office of the district attorney of 
Queens County. Where was she? Nobody 
knew at that particular moment, so Officer 
Sheedy was sent to find her. When told to 
pull up, we suppose she expected a “ticket,” 
and perhaps it was because of her great re- 
lief, or maybe it was just the way that Sheedy 


had about him t! 


ladies may think the reverse is true—that the 


patrolman did the “falling.”) Whichever it 
was the newspaper informs us that he “Will 
Wed Girl He Halted.” 

“That sounds romantic,” our secretary just 
said. Yes, and we are sure our readers ex 
tend good wishes to the happy pair. If she 
had not been a stenographer perhaps they 


} 


never would have met 


. 


tg ANGELES gets in the news again 
through the efforts of a stenographer 
This time the New York Times shows a pic 
ture of an auction that took place in Los An 
geles for the benefit of the unemployed. The 
picture shows a charming young lady waiting 
on the “auction block” offering her services to 
the highest bidder in a unique demonstration 
conducted by Colonel Louis Byrens to obtain 
work for the unemp! yved 


> 


 prenaage \DY mailed me a couple of clip 
pings of two pretty young ladies. Wasn't 
that nice of them? One is headed “Airport 
Stenog Wins Her Wings” and continues, 
“Whenever a lull occurred in stenography at 
San Francisco's municipal airport, Georgie 
Folck, seventeen, slipped from her typewriter, 
donned flying togs as you see her here, and 
took a lesson in the cockpit. Now she’s won 
her pilot’s license and hopes to become a trans 
port pilot.” So, once more someone from the 
stenographic field enters the realm of flight. 
*“Youngest Court Reporter” is the heading 
of the second clipping, and tells of Martha 
Ellen Rowland, of Idabel, Oklahoma, who 
claims the distinction of being the youngest 
reporter in that state. “She is eighteen,” the 
paper continues, “and she has held her posi 
tion for more than a year.” 

Congratulations, young ladies, you are both 
doing remarkably well! 


cm 


$i keep the historical records straight 
we quote from a quote of a quotation! In 
the magazine “Treat "Em Square” we culled 
the following information 

“Austrian claims that the typewriter is an 
Austrian, not an American, invention, which 
were given concrete form by the recent un 
veiling of a memorial tablet at Innsbruck, 


iat caused her to “fall.” (The 
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Austria, to Peter Mitterdorfer as the inventor 
of the typewriter, are challenged by John W. 
Vrooman, president of the Herkimer County 
Historical Society.’ 


> 


“Blouses are the vogue of the moment. Brown's 
selection excels in charm and color 
“Brown's bathing costumes and beach caps will 
fascinate the most fastidious.” 


HORTHAND has been used in adver 
tising for some time in this country, and 
now the above lines have appeared in graceful 
Gregg Shorthand outlines in the city of Liv- 
erpool, England. We are indebted to Mr. 
John A. Morris, former editor of our British 
contemporary, the Gregg Shorthand Maga- 
sine, for this news item 
Brown's certainly appreciates the attention 
that shorthand arouses and realizes its worth 
as one method of appealing to stenographers 
and secretaries 


> 


O you know that Esperantists often use 
the system of shorthand that you and 
I write? That is so, some say, because it’s 
easy and that this Esperanto language is 
easy, too. An Associated Press dispatch from 
Seattle would lead us to believe that the 
claims of these people are true, for “Hugh 
Eugene Wood, aged 2, speaks Esperanto, ‘the 
universal language,’ to his father, an Esper- 
anto enthusiast, and English to other members 
of the family. 
“Complimented today on his prowess, he 
said: 
“*Mi esta bona, chu ne?’ 
“The reporter said ‘yes.’ ” 


om 


HERE’S a syndicated column conducted 

by Frank Parker Stockbridge. It is 
called “Today and Tomorrow.” I've been 
reading some of friend Stockbridge’s com 
ments, and among them I find this one, par 
ticularly interesting to boys who read this 
magazine and to those who ought to read it 

“If I had a son with intelligence enough 
to take advantage of opportunities, I would 
see to it that he became an expert stenogra- 
pher while still a boy, whatever else he might 
study.” 

The rest of the article tells of one boy 
who utilized shorthand—one who is now a 
leader in the public utility field, whose short- 
hand took him to the White House under two 
presidents, who entered a cabinet position, be- 
came head of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, then Postmaster General, and Sec 
retary of the Treasury—George B. Cortelyou, 
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the president of the Consolidated Gas Com 
panies of New York. “And he is only one of 
many successful men I know who started life 
as stenographers,” the article concludes. 


7 


HE New Vork Sun ran a letter recently, 

written by one who calls “himself” or 
“herself” a Stenographer-Reader. The letter 
said: “So much has been written about what 
constitutes a ‘perfect secretary’ that I think 
it’s about time we heard something of the 
other side of the question. I should like 
very much to hear from other stenographer 
readers on just what constitutes a ‘perfect 
boss.’ ” 


To which the following poem came in reply 


rO THE WHAT DO YOU THINK EDITOR 
Sir: This (not original) poem expresses my idea of a 
“Perfect Boss 


This song to praise the Perfect Boss, 
Who scolds not, neither is he cross 
Whose voice is virile, calm, and bass, 


And who has such a pleasant face! 


All hail to him! His shoes are shined! 
His hair protects a steel-trap mind 

He dictates at a medium rate, 

And when things suit him calls out “Great 


His jokes are numerous and new 

He smokes, but never does he chew 
He lends umbrellas when it rains 

And always thanks you for your pains 


He ties up packages to mail 

Replies to questions without fail 
And shoves the windows up or down, 
Obedient to your merest frown 


He is not prone to criticize 

And when you're late he'll sympathize 
By saying: “Subway jam again?” 
Oh, he’s a miracle in men! 


Yes, he exists I know him well 


Who? Where? I'd be a fool to tell. 
STENOGRAPHER-READER 


oOo 


Events at Goldey College 
(Concluded from page 114) 


hand championship contests of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, so there 
was every reason for the perfect dictation that 
issued from the microphone! A bit different 
from the old days—this dictating to the “mike” 
for unseen hundreds of contestants to follow 
Wonder if Mr. Fuller missed the scratch of 
the flying pens, the rustle of the turning pages, 
and the tense excitement of the crowd as the 
expert writers of the country used to vie with 


each other to “get” him at 200 words a minute 


and better! 
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November’s “Talent Teaser” 


“RE is a “teaser” this month that you 
all can read, for we are giving you 
the words that are needed to fill the 
holes. Not, of course, in the order in which 
they occur in the plate—that would spoil 
your fun—but these fifteen words will com- 
plete the plate if you read them in at the 
proper places. How, do you say, when there 
i} 
< J co a H 
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[The w s missin r part gone wt 

| believe that metwre never more truly loved man- 
kind than when she surrounded him with beautiful 
trees, and filled these trees with singing birds, for 
I know that the silent influence of majestic forests 
has carried the soul to measured heights, and the 
sweet melody from the throat of a thrush has soft 
ened a turbulent spirit and quickened a human 
impulse 

I believe in the nurture and protection of every 


plant and every bird that can contribute to the com 
delights of humankind. 
I believe that the preservation of 
and our peaceful relations with other countries will 
this great 


forts and 


our natural life 


when human being in 


assured 


be every 





are sixteen holes Well, that 1s the trick ot 
it. Some of the holes represent two words, 
too—can you figure that out? Of course! 
Several of the words are repeated, one « 
them three times Here they are: actor 
after, assatiant, ever) forbearance mdig 
nant, imsanty, man, manhood, men ff. o 
remembering, shortcomings, tormented 
ul 
7 > . e > 
? co see , 
? ” . y , 
4 ) 4 ‘ 
4 
" c . é { 
y Pad a 
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“Talent Teaser’ 
aien ascr 
the piate are n re wm ttal ] 
American nation beholds with a feeling of awe and 
reverence the giant of the forest and allows his sou 
to be swayed by the song of a bird, as he stands 
with bared head in God's great out-of-doors 
I beliewe that the largest service any boy or girl 
any man or woman, can render nature for her bounty 
to us is in the protection and extension of these won 
lerful gifts 
I am therefore resolved that 1 shall seek diligent 
to know more of the nature and habitats of birds 
and trees that I may learn to guard and protect 
them, and thus become an instrument in making 
this world more beautiful and its natural product 
more useful to the people tdelaide S. Baylor 
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The Cruise of the Cleopatra 


Concluded from page 120) 
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AST summer 
we jour- 
neyed in- 

to southern Ger- 
many for the first 


time. That part 
of the country 
has always been 


noted (among 
other things) for 
its devotion to 
music and to 
shorthand 

Now, the only 
interest in our 
life which can 
compare with our 


love for short- 
hand is our love 
for music. In 
fact, it was this 
happy combina 
tion of interests 


which first led us 
to consider a pil 
Bava 
both 
such honor 


grimage to 
music and shorthand re- 
ceive In these pages we confine 
ourselves to shorthand, except when we fall 
now and then before the irresistible tempta- 
tion to make some little excursions into the 
realms of music; you will remember that we 
have from time to time published a song dedi- 
cated to the shorthand writer, or something of 
the sort 

Therefore we shall tell you only of the 
things we saw which redound to the honor 
and glory of shorthand, leaving the music for 
another time and a more appropriate place 
First, and best of all, is the statue of Franz 
Xavier Gabelsberger in Munich. _ 

Arriving in Munich late at night we 
tumbled into bed without thinking much about 
Bright and early the next morning, 
though, we sallied forth to hunt for this fa- 
mous statue of a famous shorthand writer. 
Picture our surprise when we walked out of 
the hotel practically into Gabelsberger’s arms. 


ria, in which 


statues 








Gabelsberger Statue at 


SHORTHAND © 
in OTHER, LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
lf 





There he _ sits, 
represented in 
life-sized bronze, 
holding his pen 
ready to write in 
all kinds of 
weather. Several 
streets come to 
gether here and 
the triangle 
formed by their 
junction 
ed with 
and shrubs, sur 


is plant 
flowers 
rounded by beau 
tifully 
grass 
park, occupied by 


clipped 
This tiny 


one of the great 
est Bavarians of 
modern times, is 
m on ot the 


districts 


busiest 

of the capital 
city From the 
windows all 
many present-day 
shorthand 


Munich 


around he may be seen by 
stenographers who still use his 
system or a modifx 


to notice that in his 


ation of it 
It is interesting right 
hand he is holding a quill pen, which was the 
world’s best instrument in Gabels 
berger’s day. genius that he was, he 
would doubtless be astonished if he could see 
the efficient fountain pens with which his dis 
ciples now write his shorthand system, and 
the typewriter, hardly dreamed of in his own 


writing 
Creat 


generation. 
After having found this, the first object 
of every shorthand writer's interest in Mu- 


nich, we next set out for the Gabelsberger- 
strasse. This name looks formidable, but it is 
only the German way of saying Gabelsberger 
Street—whom the Continental delights to hon 
or, he names streets after. Which reminds us 


of the habit they have, distinctly embarrassing 
for the 
streets 


American, of naming 
In Paris there is a 


uninitiated 
after dates 
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“Fourth of September Street.” Worse yet, 
there is a “Fourth of September” subway 
Station. 


In order to dispel all doubts, when the per- 


son being honored has a name at all usual, 


the Christian name is added to the street 
Thus there is in Munich and many other 
German cities a “Richard-Wagner Street.” 
Because Wagner is a fairly common German 
name the “Richard” is added to prevent the 
possibility of a doubt. (1 hope you stenogra 
phers who may some day have foreign mail 
to address are carefully stowing all this away 
in your memories.) In Munich the short 
hand faction comes out ahead on the naming 
of streets because the Gabelsberger Street is 
at least ten times as long as the Richard- 
Wagener Street What is more, the great 
shorthand writer has his life-sized statue in 
a small park in a conspicuous part of the city 
while Wagner's statue, if it exists, obviously 
cannot be very conspicuous as it escaped the 
attention of at least one earnest sightseer ! 

So we might say that the winged art has 
thus twice triumphed over music. 

In Bayreuth, home of Richard Wagner in 
his later years, that little town in the Ba- 
varian hills to which tens of thousands have 
gone in the past fifty years to pay homage to 
the memory of Wagner—even there we found 
a Gabelsbergerstrasse. In Bayreuth, where 
there is not only a “Richard-Wagner Street” 
but a “Cosima-Wagner Street,” named for 
his wife, the Gabelsberger Street is almost 
as long as the other two put together, which 
helps to balance matters. 


* 


N Venice we saw on the Grand Canal a 

fine old palace which now bears over the 
door the legend, in Italian, “High School of 
Commerce.” It is on a corner, the front of 
the building opening on the Grand Canal, one 
of the other walls being washed by a smaller 
canal. We could, in fancy, picture the type- 
writing period punctuated by the musical cries 
of the gondoliers as they shout their mari- 
time equivalent of the golfer’s “Fore!” This, 
we thought, must be even better than prac- 
ticing typewriting to the music of the Ra- 
tional Rhythm Records! 


+. 


ERY appropriately the 1932 International 

Congress on Commercial Education was 
held in England, the birthplace of modern 
shorthand, for shorthand is, after all, the 
backbone of commercial education. We know 
that there is much more to a commercial 
course than mere shorthand. If we hadn't 
always been conscious of the fact we surely 
would be now, after attending this Inter- 
national Congress on Commercial Education, 
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where the importance of all the other sub 
jects in the commercial curriculum was 
stressed so much and so often 

But this very insistence on the necessity 
for the inclusion of other subjects, such as 
foreign languages, tends sometimes to cloud 
our vision to the point where we lose sight 
of the inescapable verity that shorthand re 
mains the rock on which present-day com 
mercial education is founded. Subtract short 


hand from the commercial curriculum and 


what have we left? We say this with no 
desire to detract from the admitted value 
of a broader and richer commercial course 
than was formerly offered. But we do feel 
that it is a wholesome thing now and then 
to remember that shorthand is the bread of 


the commercial curriculum while most of the 


em 


other subjects are the butter and some of tl 


are only the sugar Bread-and-butter-and- 
sugar is a combination which used to titillate 
our youthful palate, but at the dinner table of 
life we get along very nicely without the 


sugar and often without even the butter. It 
was not for nothing that bread earned the 


title “the staff of life.’ 
a 


LTHOUGH all the great shorthand in- 

ventors have been men, shorthand has 
been linked up with the gentler sex since its 
modern revival in 1588. It is well known 
that shorthand played a most important part 
in the emancipation of women by giving 
them a means of economic independence. In 
view of this, it is an interesting coincidence 
that modern shorthand was revived in 1588 
under England’s first great queen, Elizabeth 
Its popularity declined gradually until it was 
again revived in the reign of England’s sec- 
ond great queen, Victoria. The art which 
has done so much for women received a re- 
newed vigor under each of England’s two 
great queens. 


> 


QO*§ of the most interesting experiences 
we had at the International Congress 
was the opportunity to make verbatim notes 
of an address by the Prince of Wales, great 
grandson of that queen in whose reign the 
renaissance of shorthand took place. His 
Royal Highness has always taken the keen 
est interest in the trade and commerce of 
the Empire. His very presence at that meet- 
ing was the most eloquent testimony of that 
interest. 

Not only has he occupied himself with the 
advancement of British commerce but, to come 
closer to our own interest, he has his own 
portable typewriter of which he makes good 
use. He must be on good terms with his 
typewriter, because a few years ago he gave 
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sister, 


instrument to his 


a similar writing 
Mar . 


Prince 


couldn't help wishing, 
sitting on the 


that he 


We 


Was 


Princess 
while the dais lis 


would get out 


tening to the speeches, 


is portable and give us a demonstration ot 
typing as practiced by royalty 
ro return to our mail bag—we learn that 
Ferdinand Schrey, the ereat Germai 
shorthand author, has just celebrated his 
eighty-third birthday We wish him many 
happy returns, which there is every reason 
to suppose he will enjoy if history repeats 


itself Shorthand inventors 
have established a record for 
longevity that has never been 
equalled by any other profes- 
sion, and Herr Schrey bids fair 
to make a new record even tor 
shorthand inventors ' It was 
ur privilege to meet him a lit 
tle over a year ago, and at that 


time we discovered why he ts 


living so long and so happily in 


spite of numerous reverses 
discour- 


For 


which might well have 
wed many a 
" 


younger man 
me thine he is an indefatigable 
worker He told us 
otten 


resp mnden e 


that he is 
very answering his cor 


before the sun 


rises—you see, he just doesn't 
have any time left to think of his advancing 
age. For another thing, he is a cheery soul 
whose sense of humor has not atrophied 
from disuse but rather has been strength 
ened by continual practice 
HENEVER our mail bag brings us a 
missive from Pierre Hugon of Bor 
deaux, France, we are happy) M. Hugon ts 
a progressive French shorthand = writer 
teacher, and author. When, in response to 
our many requests, we received from him 


recently a snapshot of himself we determined 


that we should no longer selfishly keep him 
to ourselves but that we should share him 
with « readers That's why vou will find 


this 


Hugon, like the 


his picture on 


Last vear M 


pag< 


Bulgarian 


shorthand reporters just mentioned, was cap 
tivated by a brother of the pen with which 
these words are written and now uses it for 


verbatim reporting in French We 
feel like the American who 
find out that one could talk 


all his 
was sur 
French 


almost 
prise d to 


over an .\merican telephone—it seems odd 
that the same pen can write shorthand at 
such speed with equal facility in English, 


Bulgarian 
chief of the 


French, and 
Stenographic 


M. Hugon is 
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Pierre Hugon 








service ot 7 P ironde which 1s ak 
ot the important newspapers f krance), at 
mstructor in the [lig School of Commerce 
at Bordeaux anc in editor ol Mt ot the 
most interesting toreign exchanges” whicl 
comes to our desk lnnales Stenograt MCS 
In his leisure moments r perhaps in the 
briet moments w cl must claps while he 1s 
flitting from one of these cupat st in 
other, M flue keeps wu wit! t iew 
jumps arn id it what the rest ) the stem 
graphic world is doing. Not only that, but he 
keeps one eve rimly tastened w krench 
shorthand writers may protit by what is 
bemyg done » otner mtries 

Noticing how very useful 


American shorthand _ teachers 


had found the shorthand dicta 
tion records, M. Hugon 
laboration with M 


similar 


in col 
Delgueil 
has made a set of 
dictation re 
rds tor French lang 


We thank the MM 


Delgueil for this sincerest forn 


shorthand speed 








f flattery ' 
We | ive care these ree 
ords and have eniove then 
ery muc!l hey resemble u 
wn \mericat dictation re 
rds except, of course, that t 
T Ameri il cars they seem 
! like ecords { 
teaching Lhe are oke i 
l‘rench, and what a relief to hear 
rds at 60 words a minute. We never thought 
i Frenchman could talk so slowly! We are 
sure our Irench accent has benefitted from 
listening to these records, and we suggest that 
these might be profitably used by anvone after 
completing the study of Nos Amis Francais 
that delightful series t elementary § | rem 
records tor “ icl V« have Dy bei llay | 
thank 
— 
N these davs of international-mindedness 
we are always looking tor points of simi 
larity with tellow men instead of for 
pnts ot difference as we used tf ck 
times gone | lheretore we ad part ula 
pleasure in drawing fron ir mail hag t 
mitormation that some of the shorthand re 


porters in the Bulgarian parliament in Sofia 


make the verhati report of the speeches 
ot the Bulgarian statesmen with the same 
kind of fountain pen as our “pet” with whicl 
we wrote ck wi the fiving words 7] the 


Prince of 
Small 
do go a littl 


Wales in London this past summer 
links are 


further 


as these they neverthe 


less towards strength 


ening the bond of friendship which any twe 


shorthand 
regardless of 


' 


writers always feel for each other, 


race, language, or nationality 
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The History of Our Greenbacks 


From “The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money” 


By Water O. Woops 


Treasurer of the United States 









[One of each pair of words In type is correct In the place it appears; select the proper one as you read along This article 
is adapted to the vocabulary of all students who have completed the eighth Chapter of the Manual.) 
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- Jhe SHORTHAND REPORT ER. | 
7 | 

Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
” and writers ambitious to enter the field _- 

= — 2 EE ee 
+ 
Pity the Poor Reporter! 

HE most difficult type of case to report dred words a minute of ungrammatical, non 

is not, as many think, the important phraseable and meaningless jargot Even 

case, but rather the small, insignificant medical testimony, the bugaboo of the inex 

case, the kind that makes up the greatest bulk perienced writer, is not dificult to the r 


un- 
alloyed pleasure for the reporter to see on the 


of the average court calendar. It is an 


docket of his court a substantial case, involv- 
Naturally, 
such a case as that promises good transcript 
fees, but entirely apart 
tion, experienced 


ing large issues or large amounts. 
from such considera 


the reporter would much 
rather report this type of case than the always 
“smear-case,” by which is meant the 
that 


urts but 


prevalent 
trivial 
cheap lawyers bring in the higher 


commercial or negligence case 


which should have been tried out in a court 
of lesser jurisdiction. 
In the big 


large sums of 


large 
will 


case involving issues of 
always be 
and 


considera 


there 
who know 

both 
the 
will be well prepared; the witnesses are like 
and, the 
the record being made by the reporter will be 


money 


both law 


lawyers of ability 


he English language major 


tions in the eyes of reporter. The case 


ly to be educated ; issues being large, 
the eyes of 
will be in 
the lawyers will 


an ever-present consideration in 


everybody concerned Exhibits 


troduced in orderly fashion; 


read distinctly anything they read into th 
record; and all in all, no matter how fast 
everybody may speak at times, the record 
being made will be so clean and orderly that 


the reporter will take a pride in it as of his 
] 


own handiwork 
Not the Speed But the Speaker 
Makes the Job Hard 
It is the little case, tried by semi-literate 
or non-English-speaking lawyers, that makes 
the hair of the reporter turn gray 
whose irrelevant 
ungrammatical, 


The wit 
are and ver- 
nothing of and 
the lawyer who sums up in every question, 
are the particular people who make reporting 
a drudgery. Sheer speed makes little differ- 
ence to the experienced reporter. Two hun 
dred words a minute, if grammatical, is a 
much more comfortable speed than one hun 


ness answers 


bose, to say 





porter who knows something of anatomy and 
has a speaking acquaintance with medical tet 
minology. Doctors are of necessity educate 
witnesses; they are usually careful of the 


language al 


deal in long words, yet their diction is orderly 

and, above ail | raseable The rep ter may 
have to struggle at times with polysyllab« 
medical words, but in between, the mnecting 
phrases will all be good English that fits t 
gether and makes ar rderly ind readable 
whole. 

The Abler the Trial, the Easier to Take 

loo, the quality of the judge who occupies 
the bench Cal add to I letract irom 2 woud 
reporting. The able jurist who knows his law 
and who rules firmly and decisively will na 
urally be much easier to report than th 
mediocre, uncertain judge who makes up | 
mind aloud before he rules and then “backs’ 
and “fills” several times before he finally al 
lows a ruling t tand. The judge who indif 
ferently turns his mind to something els¢ 
while the case proceeds before him, and wh 
periodically break nto the trial to clear up a 
point in his own mind that ts clear to every 
body else, is another wh nakes life hard 
or the report 

There 1s perhap ! other pi ressiot OI 
business in the practice of which its devotees 
ire at the mercy { so mat human weak 
nesses The reporter al 1 course exercise 
no influence upon a judge who is unlearned in 
the law, a lawyer wl knows neither I[nglish 
nor the rules of evidence ra witness wil 
knows nothing at all, only the irrelevant story 
that he insists upon telling when he takes the 
stand. Yet, the reporter must patiently and 


laboriously write down the utterances of all 
of them. If the witness speaks loud and dis 
tinctly, that is a “break” for the reporter, but 
however the witness speaks, write the reporter 


must 


write something for what he hears. If 
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Facile Phrases for the Judge’s Charge—III 


o 
> 
a. 
— 


recover a verdict 


’ ax | 
personal injuries 
~ o——_ 
dollars and cents 
~ 
, > 
it i for you to 
Say 
—ie—t 
t is for you to 
determine 4 > 
<a _ 
it is tor you to 
say whether or 
not 3 
” a - ‘’ 


it is for you to de 
termine whether 
or not 


in determining 


you must deter- 
mine 


you must say 


ors. 


you can find 


ot 
Qo 


you may find 


fair and reason 


able oo— 


compensation 
— 


fair and reason 


able compensa 
tion 


murder 


murder in the 
first degree 


NY 


A 


murder in the 
second degree a 


manslaughter 
C q 
ue  — 
guilty 


C o> 


not guilty 


guilty of murder 9 t 


guilty of murder 
“ in the first de- 
a VF gree er 


dae 
° 4 rr 
guilty of murder ( 
in the second de 
gree 
guilty of man J 
slaughter ( 
: 
guilty of the crime 
fs 
crime of murder ( 
Z 
grand larceny 
2 
- a 
guilty of grand 
“ larceny Z . 7 i 
7 =, 
reasonable doubt . 
4 g f 
-— Zz 
beyond a reason 
able doubt >» ff 
“9 
beyond all reason f 
able doubt " 
| 
where the truth is ( 
where the truth 
lies C : r 


as to where the 
truth is ( 


where the 
ya lies 


At 9 
] 


tell (telling) the 


t : 
ruth - ¢ 
} 
who is telling the 
truth 
penal law j/ 
-y 
court of appeals Cc } 
od 


deliberation and 
premeditation 


premeditation and 


deliberation oO 
—_- 
Cc 
premeditated and 
deliberate f- 
ct 
deliberate and pre- OC” 
meditated 


ready, able and “aia 


willing 


ready, “ lling i 


able 


able and willing 


breach of contract 


breach of the con 
tract 


terms and condi 


thons 


terms and condi 
tions of the cor 
tract 


reasonable notice 


constructive notice 


notice of the fact 


practical men 


practical men of 


experience 


practical men of 


afiairs 


common sense 


as jurors 


as jurymen 


I have no opinion 


I haven't any 
pinion 


has no opinion 


has any opinion 


my opmion 


it is your duty 


to determine 
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it makes sense and fits into the case, that is 
so much luck; it is impossible to be stopping 
such a speaker all the time to be sure of what 
he is saying. Stop him in the middle of what 
and almost invariably he himself 


just sa 


he is saying, 
won't know 
stare blankly at you and begin on a new 


he will 


“tack” 


what he has 


| ' 
completely irrelevant and contusing 


The Real Stumbling Blocks 


Knowing the varving elements that go to 


‘ 


make up good and bad reporting, it 1s ast 


mish 


ing to the reporter himself to witness the 
stamp of infallibility that is sometimes p 
regarded as a 


w.thout 


record. By some he is 
that automatically 
possibility of ht sylHable that 1s ut 
tered by the witness, the lawyer, and the judge, 
though all of t 
upon 
hearing is perfect, whose learning is profound, 


in his 
machine records 
error cac 
hem speak together. Others look 


him as something superhuman whose 

and who as a matter of course sits at his desk 

especially to catch and to correct all the over 
1 


sights of the witness, the judge, and the coun- 
sel trying the case. Either conception of him 
is flattering, but neither is exactly accurate, 
and the reporter is one man who knows it. He 
highly skilled it 


vccasion, but 


is only normal and human, 


may be, and even learned upon 
both his skill and his learning are frequently 
nullified by such little things as the lisp of a 
witness or the ignorance of a judge or a law- 
yer. Speed is not so terrible to him as a split 
infinitive that won't phrase; long, unfamiliar 
words are not the ghosts that haunt his dreams, 
but the the “he ain’t’s,” and the “I 
been’s.” 


“] say .” 


Oh, for Universally Good English! 


The art of shorthand is founded upon good 
It came into being as a means of 
learned men—ot 
statesmen and of divines—and of necessity it 
follows the trend of good diction. Its phrases 
are the phrases of common, colloquial, but cor- 
rect expression. Any good 


English. 


preserving the speech of 


deviation from 
English not only adds to the task of writing 
shorthand, but makes the reading of it in- 
finttely more difficult. How many times the 
reporter, puzzled by an unreadable outline, 
discovers eventually, with profound disgust, 
that it is an outline perfectly written but the 
outline for an ungrammatical expression! 
Some day perhaps the life of the reporter 
will be much pieasanter and his labors lighter. 
That day will come when the common educa- 
tion has reached such a point that everybody 
will speak “by the book,” to the point, and with 
a reasonable regard for the standards of the 
Mother Tongue. But until that millennium 


does dawn, we must be content to take human 
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nature and its speech as we find it, and be 
thankful that there are those wl do regard 


us as infallible! 


ate: 
as wv 


Some Senators Who Write 
Shorthand 


N an address before the District of Colum 


bia Shorthand Reporters’ Association, cer 
tain information was brought to light by 
Senator Henry | Ashurst, of Arizona, that 
will interest our readers The occasion was 


honor of Theodore |! 
Shuey and Reuel Small, 
of the Official Rep 


United States Senate and the 


a dinner giv 


en in 
deans respectively 
Debates of the 


House 


rters of 
I Rep 
resetitatives 


Senator | 


\shurst and James |! 


Byrnes, of South Carolina, 


Senator 


were among the 


and the former was speaking 


guests, 


there is present tomght a Senator 


who, although he has ist entered the Senate. 
is by no means new to Congress, had a bril 
liant and honorable career in the popular 
House, for 
confidentially predict for him a great 


( Applause I 


South 


branch, the many years; and | 
career 
in the Senate 


reier to Sena 


tor Byrnes, of Carolina, who is him 
self a shorthand reporter 

“The famous Senator 
of California, daily 
tor Hebe rt, ol 


court reporter 


Hiram W 


uses his shorthand 


Johnson, 
Sena 
Rhode Island, 
Senator King, 


was once a 


of Utah, wrote 


shorthand in his younger days. They make 
some use of shorthand to this day in the 
making of memoranda. Only a year or two 


short speech in 
shorthand 
quite a tew 


ago Senator Hebert made a 
the Senate, reading from his own 
doubt not that 


members of the 


notes I other 
House are 


Wil 


senators and 


former shorthand reporters President 


son was a shorthand writer.” 


cCO°o 


Annual Radio Shorthand 
Contest 


(Continued from page 136) 


120-W ords-a-Minute Test 


Student H inner—Sigmund Moskowitz, High 
School, Passaic, N. J 
Teacher Winners—Wera Nathan Mitchell, 


Staten Island Vocational School, and Eve 
lyn Messinger, High School, Passaic, N. J 
(tied ) 

Stenographer Winner 


Brooklyn, N. \ 


Sonya’ Rainisch, 
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An Order-Getting Sales Letter 
From “Business Letters: Functions, Principles, Composition” 


By Rateu Lesuir JoHns 
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O. G. A. Club Prize Awards 


(Continued from fpege 144) 











Donald Yunker, De La Salle Mary Ann Shipmar Sacred Neta Carr Windsor His Wilfrid Ko High Schoo 
High Sch« Minneapolis, Heart Commercial, Detroit, School, Stockport, Ohi Menomonee Falis, Wis 
Minnesota Michigar Margaret T. Bogansky, St onsin 

Marian Foster, Polytechnic Gemma Brescia, Our Lady of Mary of the Assumption Edna Caney, High Scho 
Iigh Schau Long Beach Mercy High School, Rect School, Philadelphia Moorcroft, Wyomin; 
California ester, New York Pennsylvania Iva A ha Jeant 

Fran Ramse Stillwater Higt Audrey Hernan, Cogswell Lucille Parker, Plains Con High Seho« 

School, Stillwater, Okla Polytechnic College, San solidated Schoo! Plains Jeannette, Dent ania 
boma Francisco, California Kansas Ada Hodap; Academy of © 

Bernice Marckhoff, Senior Geraldine Eichholtz, Franklir Alta Hendricks, High School Lady of Good Counse 
High School, I i du La High School, Franklin Gering, Nebraska Mankato, Minnesota 
Wisconsir Pennsylvania Orva Johneo San Dies Alice Donahue, Sacred Hea 

Jessie Louise Nort Ardmore Constance Young, Sacred Business College, San Diego, Academy, Stamford 
High School, Ardmore Heart Academy, Bathurst, California Connecticut 
Oklahoma N. B., Canada Veronica M. Reese, St. Paul's Eleanor Johnsor Mart 

Suzanne Scheer, Good Shet Everett Shaw, Estherville School, Wilmingtor Hughes High Schoc Bul 
herd School, Detroit, Michi High School, Estherville, Delaware Minnesota 
gan lowa Helen EB. Young. High School Helen Smith, High Scho 

Helen Pathe Spring Valley Simone Audette ilbodeau Frederick, Maryland Olathe, Kansas 
High School, Spring Valley Busines College, Fall River Joan Durant, Carbon County Margaret Sherrill, Demir 
New York Massachusetts High School, Red Lode« High School, Deming Now 

Gyneth Daughty, Albuquerque Gerda E. Voechting, Weyburr Montana Mexico 
High School, Albuquerque Business College, Weyburt Lydia Forteza, High Scho Willa Jean Foit, St. Jose; 
New Mex Saskatchewan, Canada Caguas. Puerto Ric High School, Iro oO 
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Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 





Of Tue Greoc Warrer, published monthly, except July Secretary-Treas Pr e Avenue, ag 
ind August. at New York, N. ¥ for October 1, 1932 s Edmutr Gregg Praire Avenue 

State of New York } Ciscage, iinet 

‘ nty ‘ New ¥ k 5S That the k ! ’ naers gagees 4 

the security h “ neg ' ine t 

Before i notary iblic t and to the state more of tota t t . is m tgages 

nd count aforesaid, perso y appeared Guy 5S ther se ties a here a none, s tate 

Fry, who, hav ng been duly sw nm according t law Nome 

leposes and says that he is the business manager of 4 That the tw ragraphs next above, giving the 

Tne Greco Writer and that the following is, to the ames of the ‘ st h $ t se 

vest of his knowledge and belief, a true statement ol olders f any ntain not nly F t f stock 

the ownershi; management (and if a daily paper, Iders and security holders as they appea mi the 

the circulation), et« f the aforesaid publication for books of the c« 4 t als n case A e the 

the date showr n the above captior required by the stockholder r ss tw | ler appears upon the books 

Act of August 4, 1912 embodied in section 411, f the company as tt tee or t rt fid ary 

Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse relation. the nat f the ersot t rp tion f 

f this for to wit whom such t tee Ss give aiso that the 
l That the names and ldresses of the pu sher sid two parag ements ¢ acing 

editor, managing edit and business anager are fhlant’s full k wledg ur belief as to the 

Publisher The Gregg Publishing Company 7 stances and conditions nae which stock ! ul 


Madison Avenue, New York N Yy Editor, Johr ecurity holders who mot ear u the oh 
Robert Gregg. 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y the company as trustees id stock and securities it 








Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, Guy 5 4 capacity other than that of na fice wher: and 
Fry, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y this affant has 1 ‘ n to eve that any ther 
2 That the owner is: (If owned by a rporation, eTsut associat > ratio has any nterest 
idress must be stated and als m ect r indirect es stock mds the 
under the names and addresses of securities than as so state j } 
ng or holding one per cent or more That the \ wer ver of pies of each issuc 
f stock If not owned by a corpora f this publication sold or distributed, through the 
und addresses of the individual own ' s or therwise t is t ers during the six 
t lf owned by a firm, company, or months preceding the ste shown above is 
ther unincorporated concern, its name and address, (This information is required from daily pul ations 
as well as those of each individual member, must only.) 
be given.) Guy S. Fry 
The Grege Publishing Company, 27' Madison Business Manager 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; John Robert Gregg, Sworn to and subscribe cfore me this fourth d 





President, 270 Madison Avenue, New Yo >. wal of October. 19 
Rupert P SoRelle, Vice President, 270 Madisor [Seal.] Harriet P. Banke 
Avenue, New York, N. ¥ Walter I Nenneman, (My « mission ©. es Marcel 1934 
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